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Caterpillar or Scorpion? 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Stilwell, Infantry 


the past ten years there has been a tremendous 
provement in the speed, range, and carrying 
wer of airplanes, and in the speed and mechani- 
jility of tanks. The future will undoubtedly see 
ntinued improvement along these lines, and also 
idio telephony and other means of communication 
which will inerease enormously the ease of control of 
b these weapons. 

Does this mean anything to the infantry? 

tinue to use our old methods of security, our ol:l 

mations on the march, our old ways of gaining con- 
tact,—or must we stir ourselves and find something 
better? Even though our old methods of security, 
march formation, ete., can still be used in many cases, 
we must learn new methods to be applied when there 
is any probability of our being attacked by mechan- 
ized forees,—a threat that is growing daily. 

Take our columns on the march,—a slow moving, un- 
wieldy, vulnerable mass of foot-soldiers, covered by 
an advanee guard, also composed of foot-soldiers with 
a few guns attached, a flank guard, of similar com- 
position, and a long tail stretching out behind, formed 
of animal-drawn wagons. Our protection against air 
attack lies in rifle and machine-gun fire. We have at 
least attacked that problem, and can see a solution. 
The infantry is being trained to combat the air threat, 
The development of radio tele- 


Can we 


and no longer fears it. 
phony will of course operate to increase the efficiency 
of maneuver in the air, and the march will undoubtedly 
be frequently delayed, but there is no longer any 
thought that airplanes can deal out death and destruc- 
tion with impunity. Planes are going to be shot cown, 
and in such manner that these attacks on marching col- 
umns will soon be quite unpopular among aviators. We 
confident of that. It is the efficiency of planes in 
reconnaissance that bothers us more than their ability 


ara 
are¢ 


to fight us, 

But how about fast tanks? 
and fearing machine-gun fire little more, able by the-r 
speed to largely nullify the fire of one-pounders, which 
resides are too few to be available all along the column, 
the fast tank can either lie in wait under cover, or 
failing cover, can strike in from a considerable dis 
tance and reach the column before adequate measures 
for defense can be taken. Making due allowance for 
their disadvantages,—the possibility of detection from 
the air, the noise they make, frequent mechanical 
troubles, their supply difficulties,—they still consti- 
ute a possibility to which we cannot shut our eyes. 

The infantry column as now constituted is a large, 
at caterpillar, ambling along at the merey of nimble 
ints which can leap on it with impunity, do their dirty 

ork and disappear. If our long train of slow-moving 
wagons accompanies it, the case is worse, for then the 


Invulnerable to rifle fire 


caterpillar is dragging another eaterpillar and is fur 
that 
General 


ther handicapped in his defense. Let us assum 


even though our own people still cling to 
Grant’s wagons, the march of progress and the scare 
ity of animals in this highly mechanized country will 
soon force us into complete motorization of our com 
bat 
in warfare and has been attained to such an extent in 
not thinkable that the basic 
branch can be allowed to continue to crawl, We are 


going to have motorized trains, which will be able to 


forees High speed has now become so essential 


some branches that it is 


move by long bounds in a short time, and so can take 
alvantage of cover; which will be invulnerable to gas 
attacks ; 
will be able to serve the combat troops without handi 
We may resist it, but it will be foreed 
We are also going to motorize our foot troops, 


which will eat only when working; and which 
capping them. 
upon us. 
but more about that later 

Confining our fears to our column of combat troops 
in a foree acting independently, the question is how 
to change it from a caterpillar into a seorpion. It is 
threatened to 
tacks from a aistance. 


increasing degree with sudden at 
We cannot hide it 
econnoitering for fast tanks will locate it and promptly 


an 
planes re 
inform the latter, who, before the infantry mass has 
moved two miles, will dash in from thirty miles away, 
far beyond the possible reach of our ground recon 


No possible 


recon 


naissance agencies, and cut it to preces 


increase in armament, or measures for clos 


naissance can save it, unless we change its formations 


and methods. 


How is this to be done? The first and most obvious 
solution is to march at night. This reduces the danger 
of detection, but does not eliminate it. Night flying 


is no longer an experiment, and the air service has 
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The Christie Tank 


developed flares which will light up the ground well 
enough for accurate observation. The tank is of course 
seriously handicapped by having to move at night,— 
driving is difficult, and fire is not accura‘e,—but dark- 
ness gives it cover, and it can move up much closer 
undetected before making its attack. Even though the 
casualties produced by a night attack by tanks will be 
less than by day, the demoralization in the column 
will be immeasurably greater, and the possibilities of 
hits on tanks are greatly reduce’. We will not gain 
materially under these conditions by confining our 
march to the hours of darkness. There are times when 
it is not practicable anyway. 

Our task is still to find a way by moving by day. 
We must increase the rapidity of movement and de- 
erease the vulnerability of our march formation. Let 
us then so speed up the infantry column that even 
though the reconnaissance planes spot us and report us 
to the tanks, the latter cannot be sure of finding us at 
or near the same point when they close in. This 
brings us to complete motorization, the mass being 
moved by bounds from one point to another, each for- 
ward point being selected so as to offer the best chances 
of prompt defense against the threat, or alternatively, 
a portion being moved forward at increased speed from 
one favorable covering position to another until the 
mass can close up. Our own speed will then counter- 
act the speed of the tanks, and we will have time to 
protect ourselves at every phase. Motors for the foot 
troops would give us back our power of marching by 
day. 

This would be satisfactory if we could be fully 
motorized, but we have not yet reached that point. 
In the meanwhile we must do something with the means 


available. The means being inadequate, we must adapt 
the method. 

In the past when we reached the danger zone cov- 
ered by hostile artillery fire, we changed our forma- 
tion from route column and took up what we called 
an approach march. The new conditions we are now 
facing simply impel us to do the same thing sooner 
The danger of contact from a greater distance having 
increased, let us then change our formation at a 
greater distance. For instance, instead of marching 
in a long column to within a mile or two of contact 
let us make the entire day’s march so disposed that n‘ 
matter what happens, we are in a position to ward ofl 
attacks from flank and rear and still go into actior 
promptly to the front. 

The field trains we will leave in laager well back 
They will be protected by machine guns and perhaps a 
few pieces of artillery. They will be so dispersed 11 
woods or towns that they will be hard to find and will 
not offer a remunerative target. Since we cannot spare 
enough weapons to make them secure against a deter- 
mined attack by a large number of tanks, we must 
make the distance to be run a deterring factor in the 
ealeulations of the raiders. In the majority of cases 
the prospect of destroying some of the vehicles of a 
train will not be sufficient reason for diverting an) 
large number of tanks from an attempt against our 
combat forees. The results would be no more effec 
tive or far-reaching than the futile cavalry raids 
the Civil War. 

The main body of combat troops will march on as 
broad a front as possible, up to the limit where th: 
width of the formation equals its depth. All avai 
able roads will be used, and often where the going is 
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not difficult, some of the troops will march across 
country, with mounted engineers doing emergency 


work in eutting fences, tearing down walls, making 


slashings and improvising stream crossings The 
column will become a rough circle or diamond, with 
r a ss —— 
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Vickers-Armstrong Light Tank. Max. Speed 21.8 m. p.h. 


the combat trains on the inside, grouped so that sec- 
tions will be closest to the units to which they belong. 

All reconnaissance agencies will be increased. Air- 
planes will reconnoiter to a distance of at least twenty 
miles: motors will run out to a distance of at least ten 
miles on all roads leading in on the force, cross-country 
vehicles thoroughly covering the ground off the roads 
over the five-mile belt nearest the troops, and the usual 
patrols and air-guards and observers will operat: 
This reconnaissance will be continuous and 
will be carried on not only to the front, but well back 
on the flanks as well, to detect any enemy who tries 


closer in 


to slip in after the main body has passed. A rear 
guard will close the gap in rear. 
Our weapons must undergo a re-distribution, The 


machine guns will as now be seattered by platoon 
through the battalion, principally to combat airplanes, 
but the 37-mm guns must be where they can go into 
action more promptly against tanks, They must there 
fore be attached to battalions and march at the head 
of the interior battalions and in a position to operate 
on the outer flank of the flank battalions. They will 
move with the foot-troops, but may at times remain 
near favorable firing positions until the bulk of the 
battalion has passed, afterward increasing their gait to 
regain their proper place. 
ean be carried light 


Lacking better means, they 


in commercial trucks. 


The field artillery can no longer expect to move in 
a group deep in the column with no care for its own 
It will be a vital factor in the security of 
the whole force, and will have to disperse considerably. 


protection. 
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The mass of it will be motorized, and due to its 
mobility, it will be able to move from point t 
let a portion of the foot-troops pass under its 
tion, and forward to another fa 
position. As the main body passes avenues of ap) 


again move 
from any direction, guns must cover these appr 
displacing successively to others in time to p 
possible attack along them. This work will be a: 
but necessary. 

By this means, with frequent moves by ech 
the anti-tank weapons and 75’s, a large proport 
them will always be in firing positions. Specia 
aircraft weapons, when and if we get them, vy 
well forward. 

Command will be exercised from a central po 
within the mass and well forward. All means of com 
munication must be utilized to retain proper cont: 

The accompanying sketch will illustrate the 
better than words. As pictured, a reinforced brigade 
exposed to air and tank attack, 
probable contact with an enemy still forty or 
miles distant. It must be ready to repel a tank at 
tack which can reach it from back of the enemy’s | 
cation within two hours, it must continue to make th: 


is marching toward 


best time possible forward, and it must be ready t 
go into action in ease the enemy moves his foot-troops 
up suddenly in motors. In the formation indicated 
with the field trains fifty miles behind it, it is prepar 

for all-around defense, and can bring the fire of most 
P 


of its artillery to bear in any direction promptly. It 


| 


is partly deployed for action to the front, and ean as 
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The Vickers-Armstrong Crossley 41% Ton Car. Max. Speed 
43 m. p. h. 

semble and use its artillery in that direction in less 
time than it now takes the infantry to go from route 
column to their assembly positions. It is no longer : 
caterpillar; it now bristles with teeth on all sides, and 
has a much improved chance of getting to its job 
fore it is pecked to death with surprise attacks. 
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Ironclad Field Artillery 


The Tank Idea in 1878 and its Future Possibilities 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, British Army 


quisitive one, there are few things more inter- 

esting and profitable than to turn over the pages 
of some long out-of-date review or magazine and ex- 
amine the opinions expressed in it. I have often done 
so, and I have seldom been disappointed, because re- 
view articles in particular are generally written with 
fervour and around some topical subject ; nevertheless 
these voyages into the forgotten lands of print are 
apt to disillusionize one, for how seldom do prognosti- 
cations come true. Yet at times one is rewarded, and 
such was the ease a little while ago when in a friend’s 
house I took down a thick black volume from its shelf. 
Looking at the cover I saw that it was volume IV of 
‘The Nineteenth Century,’’ and that it contained the 
numbers of this review published during the second 
half of 1878—incidentally the year in which I was 
born. 

Opening it I found a host of famous names: Norman 
Lockyer, Florence Nightingale, George Jacob Holyoake, 
Ruskin, Gladstone and many others. It was an ency- 
clopaedia of curious knowledge ranging from ‘‘The 
Slicing of Hector’’ to an article which suddenly 
caught my eye—‘‘Ironclad Field Artillery’’ by 
Colonel C. B. Brackenbury. I turned to this article, 
and here was a reward, the work of a soldier who 
could see into the future, and whose prognostications 
in greater part have come true. 

Brackenbury, well known as a military writer dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth century, was 
not a conventional soldier, and this is realized clearly 
after reading this long-forgotten article. He begins 
by saying that ‘‘It is impossible to deny that so long 
as progress continues in the arts of peace, the results 
will be made available for the exigencies of war. We 
have, therefore, to expect no finality in the soldier’s 
business; he must constantly push forward and aim 
at success, not by following the example set by other 
soldiers, but by watching eagerly each fresh invention, 
and estimating how far its adoption would place him 
in advance of his rivals in other armies. It is not 
today for which he is preparing in peace, but for the 
future time, when either he or his enemy will be 
better prepared for the combat because he has been 
more foreseeing.’’ Then he continues with a frank- 
ness which appeals to me: ‘‘Yet, though no one will 
deny the truth of these observations, armies seem to 
be by nature the most conservative of all institutions. 
The perpetual enforcement of order and regularity 
causes the minds of all but a few officers to crystallize 
early in life, so that nothing is more unpopular than 


T O those of a literary turn of mind and an in- 


the prospect of large changes, nothing more uncom- 
fortable than to advocate them.’’ 

After these introductory remarks he turns to the 
two main projectile throwing arms—infantry and 
artillery, and shows that whilst military thought has 
been concentrated on infantry tacties, artillery tactics 
have been but little considered, because the gun has 
been looked upon as a purely auxiliary weapon. He 
writes: ‘‘ According to the present English ideas on 
the subject of tactics, artillery is regarded as an arm 
to be coddled and protected. In our field days may 
be seen batteries busy enough at the opening of the 
fight, but silent when the decisive struggle of infantry 
against infantry is taking place, the very moment 
when every exertion should be made to turn the scale. 
Even under present circumstances I believe this habit 
to be altogether wrong, and nothing is more common 
than to hear officers who have visited German ma- 
neuvers saying, with critical seriousness, that the guns 
are left far too long under the fire of infantry. Yet 
it was just by these tactics that the great battles 
against the French (in 1870) were won, and no one 
has as yet stated why artillery should not be risked 
to win battles just as readily as cavalry or infantry.”’ 

Then he turns to Plevna, and shows that its main 
lesson was, that ‘‘troops of any kind under cover are 
practically invincible as long as their enemy is in 
front of them,’’ in other words: Frontal attacks 
against entrenched positions are no longer profitable 
operations of war, not only because the defender 
offers but a fraction of the target compared to the 
attacker, but because he is provided with an almost 
unlimited supply of ammunition. ‘‘ Against such fire 
little can be done by artillery as at present constituted. 
Gun-pits may be constructed if there is time enough ; 
but artillery ought not to be confined to one spot, nor 
ean the men build gun-pits at every new position. 
Moreover, the protection of gun-pits is only relative. 
The long-range dropping fire of infantry will search 
thet GMb... os ’? He in no way minimizes the danger 
to artillery of rifle fire, in place he aecepts it; yet he 
does not fall into the prevalent error which was: ‘‘ Be- 
cause the relative superiority of artillery fire over 
that of infantry is greatest outside the effective range 
of infantry, and decreases as the range diminishes’’ 
that therefore ‘‘the absolute effect of artillery fire is 
greater at moderately long than at short ranges.’’ It 
is in the opposite which he believes, he says: ‘‘The 
truth is that the effect steadily increases as the range 
diminishes,’’ for ‘‘the destructive power of artillery 
at close quarters is practically annihilating.’’ The 
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problem is not firstly one of range but of protection ; 
first of the horse, secondly of the man and lastly of 
the gun itself. To prove this Colonel Brackenbury 
takes three battles fought during the Franco-Prussian 
War, and gives the following artillery casualties: 
Borny 

Officers and men—138 

Horses—158 

Materiel—1 gun-carriage, 1 limber, 3 wheels 
Mars la Tour, or Vionville 

Officers and men—727 

Horses—1,009 

Materiel—1 gun-carriage, 5 limbers, 8 wheels, 1 

pole, and one axle tree seat. 
Gravelotte 

Officers and men-—988 

Horses—1,563 

Materiel—2 gun-carriages, 5 limbers, 2 limber-boxes, 

16 wheels, 3 breech-pieces, 1 elevating screw, in 
addition to two guns taken by the French. 

In these three battles the damage to materiel is 
virtually nil. 

Before making any definite proposal Brackenbury 
assembles his facts in the following order: 

‘*First, the fire of field artillery is almost annihilat- 
ing to infantry at close quarters if even a small num- 
ber of men remain to work the guns, and this power 
is intensified at any point in proportion to the num- 
ber of guns acting together. 

**Secondly, under present arrangements artillery 
suffers much by the fire of infantry so distributed as 
hardly to attract the notice of the guns, which ean- 
not waste ammunition on individual sharpshooters. 

**Thirdly, the losses sustained by artillery in well- 
fought battles are chiefly in horses, next in officers and 
men, hardly at all in materiel. 

‘Fourthly, by its nature artillery can carry with it 
into action all the heavy stores it needs both for of- 
fense and defense. 

**Fifthly, the only method of protecting field artil- 
lery against losses yet devised, is the digging of gun- 
pits, which needs much time, fatigues the men, and 
tends to limit the free movements of the batteries, In 
rocky ground, gun-pits could not be made at all with 
the means at disposal of artillery. 

‘“‘Sixthly, if the gunners are fairly protected from 
infantry fire, there is no reason why the practice of 
the guns should not be perfectly steady, and their 
effect nearly as good as that obtained on the practice 
ground during peace. 

‘Lastly, while the offensive power of infantry has 
immensely increased since the introduction of breech- 
loading arms of precision, their defensive power has 
not increased at all. To protect themselves from the 
fire of artillery, they must still cover themselves with 
works, and so lose all power of movement.’’ 

From these facts, which cannot be disputed, Brack- 
enbury draws the following conclusion: ‘‘That if 
artillery can place its men and horses under good pro- 
tection, a system of tactics may be based on the sup- 
position that its fire will be immeasurably superior 
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to that of opposing infantry, so superior that 1 
fantry can come near it or annoy it on ord 
ground.’’ Then he sets forth his main suggestio: _ }, 
says: 

‘* Add one or possibly two carriages to each ba 
let them carry thin iron shields capable of prote ting 
the gunners against infantry fire, and who can bt 
that the importance of field artillery will have 
raised to a point beyond the highest hopes of its j:res 
ent friends and advocates? Such shields should ty 
of a moderately soft material, such as wrought i: 
hard enough to stop the leaden bullets of infantry or 
shrapnel at all ranges, soft enough to let shells fron 
opposing artillery pass through without cracking and 
splintering the plates..... The shields should be in 
sections small enough to be easily carried by the 
ners, and should be high enough to protect, even fron 
long-range infantry fire, a space sufficient to contain 
the gun and the men who work it. Almost all the 
loss sustained by artillery is caused by the infantry 
fire or the shrapnel of the enemy, and it is probable 
that the losses in men might thus be reduced to a tenth 
of their present proportions. Then the artillery 
might calmly await any attack whatever, certain to 
destroy an enemy long before he could reach the guns 
All anxiety as to capture would be extinguished, and 
we might proceed to build up a system of tactics based 
upon the supposition that artillery will not need to 
run away from anything in front of it. 

‘‘Let us now consider what is to become of the 
horses, which, at present, suffer more than the men 
A gun-carriage as equipped for the field is in two 
parts. The one part supports the piece; the other 
called the limber, is separated from the gun when in 
action, and, according to the present system, stands 
somewhere close to the gun, under cover if possible 
with the horses attached to it. The limber must be 
close to the gun because it contains the ammunition, 
and it is plain that cover has seldom been obtained, 
because the recorded loss of horses is so heavy. But 
if the gun is not to run away at the approach of th 
enemy, there can be no reason for keeping the horses 
under the same fire as is directed against the guns 
Let them be unhooked from the limber and placed ir 
safety. Even as the case stands today, leaving the 
horses under fire seems to be quite unnecessary, and 
likely to create more confusion and loss of time by the 
number of their wounded and the difficulty of getting 
these removed from the teams, than would be caused 
by having to come up from a place of safety and be 
‘hooked in’ again.’’ 

Such is Colonel Brackenbury’s suggestion to defeat 
the bullet and so render the gun the most powerful 
weapon on the battlefield. As he says, his idea is that 
every gun ‘‘would carry its own Plevna with it.”’ He 
does not attempt to protect the gun against artillery 
fire and ‘‘no pretence is made to render guns abso- 
lutely invulnerable.’’ He rightly says: ‘‘If two lines 


of artillery were contending against each other, surely 
the side which was safe from shrapnel bullets and the 
infantry fire of the other side ought to overwhelm 
its antagonist. 


If under exceptional cirenmstances 
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elds were useless or hurtful, they could be 
down in an instant. But ‘plumpers’ which 
strike the shield are extremely rare. Were it 
the materiel in battles would be 
If we can prevent nine-tenths of the loss in 
and wounded, and nearly all risk of capture, 
n afford to disregard accidents.”’ 
ally he writes: 


losses of 


\s surely as ships of war can carry iron plates 
sufficient for defense against heavy guns, so surely 

ield artillery carry sufficient protection against 
the fire of infantry and shrapnel bullets. The exact 
shane of such defensive armour must. be determined 
by experiment, and will probably be modified from 
time to time like ship’s armour. It is easy to antici- 
pate the objections that will be made by men to whom 
‘an improvement is an innovation, and all innovations 
are to be deplored.’ But, in discussing the proposal 
with other officers, I have not found a single objection 
made which was not easily answered. The fire of in- 
fantry has become so formidable of late years that 
defensive measures must inevitably be adopted sooner 
or later by field artillery. On the other hand, the 
possibility of carrying range-finders, telescopes and im- 
proved sights, the long range and quiescent nature of 
artillery when in action, give, as it were, additional 
senses and a steadier nervous system to the batteries. 
If to these advantages we add the use of defensive 
armour which ean be carried by artillery and cannot 
be carried by cavalry or infantry, a power will be 
created which must seriously modify the tactics of the 
battle-field. The development is as sure to come as 
the day to follow the night. We may hope that Eng- 
land will set the example instead of following other 
nations.’’ 

[ think the reader will agree with me that this pro- 
posal of Colonel Brackenbury’s, made as it was in 
1878, is a most remarkable one and one still worthy 
of consideration. As will be realized, what he sug- 
gests is not merely a shielded gun but a semi-mobile 
line of strong points. The gun shield was well known 
in 1878, for its origin dates from Medieval times, but 
it was not in general use, because with a non-recoil 
carriage the gunners had to stand clear of the gun 
on it being fired. When, in the early nineties of the 
last century, the quick-firing gun was invented, a 
gun shield was adopted; but its adoption in no 
way led to the introduction of the tactics suggested by 
Colonel Brackenbury. In fact the reverse was the 
ease, for in spite of the improvement in artillery, the 
small-bore magazine rifle and smokeless powder in- 
troduced at about the same time soon drove the field 
gun off the forward section of the battlefield ; indirect 
laying rapidly being adopted during the Russo-Jap- 
anese War in order to lessen casualties amongst the 
gunners and their horses. The human and equine 
factors were still, as in 1878, the controlling factors; 
for in Manchuria, as during the Franco-Prussian War, 
few guns were actually dismounted or destroyed by 
cireet hits. 

I do not doubt for a moment that indirect laying 

as a necessity, but I have for many years now held 
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the opinion, that tactically it was a retrograde 
unavoidable though it may have been in the cireum- 
stances, and now I am convineed that it would never 
have been adopted for field warfare had Colonel 
Brackenbury’s idea caught hold. In siege warfare 
indirect laying is obviously a tactically sound system 


step, 


whereby to gain protection, and was used even in the 
early days of the catapult ; but I maintain, that as long 
as infantry hold the field there can be no truly mobile 
warfare if the guns are separated from the infantry 
by one or even two miles. It is only necessary to at 
tend an artillery practice camp to appreciate at once 
the diffienlty of getting guns into action, and of chang 
ing their position with 
this factor which, quite as much as the 
vulnerability of infantry to rifle and machine gun fire, 
has slowed down the attack and lengthened battles out 
into days and weeks. When case shot 
sible battles were short in duration, when defiladed 
fire is adopted they are long. This fact, though of 
course there are others, cannot be contradicted. 


any semblance of speed. It is 
slowness 


fire was pos- 


From the imaginative point of view there is only 
a small step between Brackenbury’s semi-mobile gun 
fort and Swinton’s slowly moving Mark I tank. In 
both the central idea is the same, to eliminate as far 
as it is possible casualties in the ‘‘living element.”’ 
Brackenbury sends the horses away and puts armour 
‘round the men; Swinton abolishes the horse and pro- 
tects the men by bullet-proof steel plates. Is the tank 
then the unknown, anyhow to Colonel Brackenbury, 
grandson of his still-born idea? The answer, I think, 
is both ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’; for I still believe that there 
is room for the semi-mobile armoured gun 
more particularly so in mechanized warfare 
fare of the future. 

First, it must be realized that the tank is nothing 
more than an armoured self-propelled piece of artil- 
lery, whether it is equipped with a gun or a machine 
gun, the first representing the old round shot fire and 
the second the old ease shot fire. 

Secondly, it must be realized that in many ways 
mechanized warfare resembles naval warfare, mainly 
because it becomes far more two-dimensional than in- 
fantry warfare. Ships at sea cannot for long operate 
without ports and defended harbours to refit and to 
seek protection in; in fact the mechanization of the 
navy, that is the change over from sail to steam, 
rendered the construction of defended harbours a 
necessity, and since 1850 I cannot remember a single 
naval battle of importance being fought at any great 
distance from a defended harbour. Whilst in sailing 
days ships were far more self-contained, today steam- 
ships are far less so, and may be compared to a dog 
on a long chain in place of a dog at liberty. The 
only exception to this general rule is the submarine. 

Now, if it is agreed upon, and I for one do not see 
how it cannot be, that a tank is 
original name denoted—a landship, then, I think, it 
will not be waste of time to consider the problem of 
military mechanization from the point of 
naval mechanization. If ships require 
harbours, will not tanks need the same ? 


fort, and 
the war- 
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is ‘‘yes,’’ then what will these defended harbours be 
like? I think they will fall into two categories—static 
harbours and mobile harbours; the first consisting of 
permanent fortifications and the second of portable 
fortifications. 


Obviously the first cannot during peace 
time be 


constructed in potential enemy countries, 
hence the extreme value of the second, which not only 
in idea but in actual fact will reintroduce Ziska’s 
‘“Wagenburg’’ (Wagon Fortress), the old Medieval 
laager which followed every band of armoured knights 
onto the battlefield. 

The question now arises, what should this Tank 
Fortress consist of Should it consist of tanks, ma- 
chines which occupy and hold an area and from which 
other tanks operate, advance from and retire to? 
Though there is a great advantage in devising a sys- 
tem of area defense which is highly mobile, I do not 
think that anyhow at present this is a practical sug- 
gestion. First, tanks are not so plentiful as to war- 
rant us proposing it; secondly, they are always likely 
to be a costly weapon of war, which will restrict their 
output, and thirdly, I consider, that frequently they 
will offer too large a target. I think, therefore, that 
it will be more profitable to go back to Colonel] Brack- 
enbury’s suggestion. 

As an ideal for the conditions which now prevail, 
and are likely to prevail anyhow for some years to 
come, what I suggest is this: That an armoured forma- 
tion should consist of two wings—a tank wing and 
what I will call an antitank wing. The first may be 
compared to the band of armoured knights and the 
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Horse Show 


The Army Post was giving a Horse Show. 
were being done to an extra nice brown. 
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second to its laager. The second will consist 
number of cross-country vehicles, either track 
carrying antitank 
bullet-proof armour plates in sections 


multiple-wheeled, weapons 


These we; 
I suggest, should be of two types—a high velocity 
of small calibre and a heavy machine gun; the 
for long distance or out-fighting, and the secon: 
close or in-fighting. Large calibre guns, such a 
eighteen pounder, are definitely not required, an 
smaller the calibre agreed upon the easier will be 
the protective problem. 
tain: 


One thing seems almost cer 
Indirect laying, or defiladed fire, is quite w 
suitable for tank warfare or antitank tactics; cor 
quently the gun or the machine gun will have t 
protected, and protection by portable armour is ol 
viously superior and more convenient than by gun 
pits. 

I see no reason why a vehicle with a suitable trailer 
should not be able to carry at least three antitank 
weapons, their ammunition and their armoured ecupo- 
las in easily man-handled sections, and why the eree- 
tion of these portable forts, if suitable tools are pro- 
vided, should take more than a few minutes. 

Finally, I should like to suggest that this idea of 
Colonel Brackenbury’s, now 54 years old, should be 
put to the test. Its expense is insignificant, its value 
in another war not only for tank bases of operation 
but for the protection of headquarters, supply de- 
pots, rail heads and aerodromes may well prove de 
cisive. 


It was a gala affair—things 


One of the younger officers had the job wished on him of feeding the publi- 


city dope to the local press. 
Editor herself covered the event. 


Our ‘‘looie’’ pointed out the distinguished military guests, etce., ete. 


Upon such an important occasion the Society 


The 


Corps Area commander and a fellow general officer graced the affair with their 


presence. 


‘*Now that,’’ said the lieutenant, ‘‘is Major General ......... and that is 


Major General so and so.’’ 


Carefully jotting the names down the Society Editor asked: 


**What company are they in?”’ 
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Regimental Gas Detachments in the 
National Guard 


By Lieut. Col. Alfred de Roulet, Chemical Warfare Service, Illinois National Guard 


least 90% of its tours of active duty have been 

in the service of the State suppressing domestic 

ders and maintaining civil authority. It is obvious 
that its training and equipment should be such as 
would enable it to handle this duty promptly and ef- 
fectively, restoring order in the shortest possible time 
with a minimum destruction of life and property. This 
training should not in any way interfere with the train- 
ing of the Guard for use in war but rather increase the 
effectiveness of such training. 

For dispersing mobs and suppressing riots, tear gas, 
properly employed, is our best and most dependable 
weapon. No erowd can withstand it, and the only 
escape from its effects is in flight. While its action is 
most disagreeable, it does not kill and it causes no 
permanent injuries. It does not endanger the lives of 
innocent bystanders or people at a distance. It may 
be properly used to break up a disorderly crowd long 
before the use of fire power would be justified. 

The proper employment of this weapon by State 
troops requires the presence at all times in their or- 
ganization of a certain number of men trained and 
equipped to handle chemical agents. 

The organization and attachment of a Gas Company, 
as a peace-time component of Division Special Troops, 
would seem to be the logical solution of this problem, 
but no such units are available and riots, unfortunate- 
ly, do not await changes in the Tables of Organization. 

The alternate plan is the development of a nucleus 
of trained men in each unit immediately available for 
use in an emergency. This plan has been developed 
in the Illinois National Guard to a point where we be- 
lieve we have something worth while. 

The original plan contemplated the organization in 
each combat company of one squad of carefully selected 
men who would be trained to function as a gas squad 
in time of emergency and who would also serve as a 
center of chemical warfare training for their com- 
panies. This plan sounded better than it worked. The 
principal difficulties were the impossibility of securing 
adequate equipment and the lack of interest on the 
part of the company commanders who thought they 
had troubles enough already. 

By taking advantage of the enthusiasm of the en- 
listed personnel and the interest and cooperation of 
the junior officers involved, it was possible to use a 
number of these squads as experimental units. These 
were given repeated workouts in the field under 
simulated riot conditions, faults and defects brought 
out and corrected, training methods improved, modi- 
fications and changes made in the organization, and 


es ve T HE history of the National Guard shows that at 


the present type of Gas Detachment gradually evolved. 
The Regimental Gas Detachment as now constituted 
is a strictly provisional organization. The men form- 
ing the detachment are all volunteers and from all 
units in the regiment, carefully selected to secure de- 
pendable men of a mature type. The training is en- 
tirely ‘‘in addition to their regular duties,’’ and is 
conducted at times not conflicting with scheduled ac- 
tivities. The men are not detached from their com- 
panies and, except in time of emergency, do not pass 
from the control of their company commanders. 
During the summer field training at Camp Grant 
the Gas Detachments are consolidated for training in 
chemical warfare tactics and technique under the Divi- 
sion Chemical Officer, this work being given in the 
afternoon, a time when unit training is not scheduled. 
Each squad consists of four riflemen (in the Field 
Artillery and the Military Police these men are armed 
with shotguns or pistols) and four gas men. All mem 
bers of the squad are thoroughly trained in the use 
of gas and smoke and all are equipped with gas masks 
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and steel helmets. The internal organization of the 
squad is shown in Figure 1. Each gas man carries, in 
addition to his rifle, which he carries slung: 

4 candles, CN, lacrimatory, (on left arm), 

2 grenades, CN, lacrimatory, hand, (hooked on belt), 

1 candle, HC, smoke, (in hip pocket). 
Each rifleman carries his rifle and bayonet and 

2 grenades, CN, lacrimatory, rifle, (in belt) 

2 cartridges, cal. .30, blank, CWS special, (in 
breeches pocket), 

1 candle, HC, smoke, (in hip pocket 
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As gas troops cannot defend themselves while pre- 
paring and operating chemical munitions, the riflemen 
are included, the squad being organized to furnish its 
own protection. Each rifleman’s job is the protection 
of the gas man at his side. 

The Gas Detachment of an Infantry Regiment con- 
sists of 3 officers, 2 sergeants, and 6 squads, organized 
asa platoon of two sections of three squads each. Each 
platoon is commanded by a captain or lieutenant, and 
each section by a lieutenant with a sergeant as section 
leader. 

In the Field Artillery and the Combat Engineers 
the organization is a section commanded 


by a lieu- 
tenant with a sergeant as section leader: with the Mili- 
tary Police 


Company a commanded 
sergeant. 


squad by a 

This gives the Division a trained gas personnel of 16 
officers, 13 sergeants and 36 squads. 

The function of the Gas Detachment on riot duty is 
to assist the infantry, or other troops, in breaking 
up and scattering disorderly crowds or mobs, quickly, 
effectively and with the least possible injury to rioters 
or bystanders. When a gas attack is launched, the 
troop commander holds the front of the mob while the 
Gas Detachment moves quickly to a position 50 to 100 
yards to the windward of the mob, deploys, (Figure 
2), and releases gas and smoke in such a manner that 
the cloud strikes the windward flank and across the 
front of the rioters, driving them to the opposite flank 
and rear. 

The platoon in attack (Figure 3) is deployed at in- 
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tervals of three paces, each gas man being protected 


by the rifleman at his side or immediately behind 
him. As soon as deployed and without waiting for 
orders, each gas man places on the ground in front 


of him, three uncovered gas candles at intervals of one 
yard. One smoke candle is placed at each end of the 
line and one for each squad. The smoke is used to in- 
dicate to the detachment commander the direction, 
travel and extent of his gas concentration. It also has 
an appreciable psychic effect on the mob. 

At command, each gas man ignites one, two, or three 
gas candles. The fourth candle is held in reserve. 

Gas grenades are used in buildings or enclosed 
spaces, as in prison riots, and to hasten the flight and 
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disintegration of a mob already in retreat. The 
also useful against small gatherings of the pote 
riotous who refuse to disperse when ordered. A 
a large or determined mob they may be used to s 
ment the larger and more 

Rifle 


ings 


effective gas candles. 
grenades are useful against barricaded 
and in situations where gas 
leased at a distance, 
of 


clouds must | 
the rifle grenade having a 
about 225 yards. 


Two serious faults appeared, 
practically all of our units. 


tendency 


during trainin 
The first of these 
in on the mob before releasing 
Gas troops should not approach within 50 yards 


to close 





mob and a distance of 100 yards is better. When ¢ . 
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close there is danger that the detachment may bx 

rushed and the release of gas prevented. When the 
gas is released the greater part is wasted, as it passes 
through the crowd in a series of narrow lanes to form 
an effective concentration further on. At a distance 
of fifty to one hundred yards one gas candle per yard 
of front will produce a gas concentration of sufficient 
width and depth to overwhelm any mob. 

The second fault was unnecessary delay in releasing 
gas after the detachment was deployed. Before the de- 
tachment moves out gas masks should be adjusted and 
the covers of the gas candles loosened so that the 
candles are ready for instant use. A trained man should 
be able to start three candles functioning in 20 seconds 
After deployment is not the time to adjust gas masks 
pry lids off candles and otherwise waste time in be- 
lated preparation. 

A change in the method of throwing grenades has 
also been found desirable. The war-time method 
throwing when used with gas grenades against a mob 
is a direct challenge to every ball player in the crowd 
to catch the grenade and shoot it back at the troops 
Gas grenades should be bowled along the ground into 
the feet of the crowd. A grenade bouncing along the 
ground is not so noticeable as one flying through the air. 
it is much harder to catch and it will generally be 
actively functioning before it can be picked up. 

The Regimental Gas Detachments were organized t: 
meet a definite need. They cover the entire state. The 
set-up of organization was naturally affected to a con- 
siderable extent by the amount of equipment availab): 
With no precedents to serve as guides, mistakes were 
made and corrected as they became apparent. Each de 
tachment commander is given wide discretion in t} 
training and work of his unit, and the development o 


the plan owes much to the interest and constructiy 
work of these officers. 
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Why 


NLY by bribing a reticent publicity officer with 

a fresh Wings cigarette was I able to obtain a 
Zilch, one of our 
\ ’s ablest economists and strategists. 


’ 


* likeness of General Abner L. 


t that is ahead of my story. 
und General Zilch in the solitude of his office at 
Fort Depression. He was surrounded at the time by 
vy keymen of his staff—about twenty in number. 
Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘I am delighted to have this 
rtunity of giving you, and through you, the public 
ir country, the benefit of my views on this subject 

\rmy economy. I admit that your publication could 
not do better than to consult me on this vital problem. 

‘The Army draft mule has but one good use to-day. 
He helps make the grass grow—don’t smile young man 

| can support every statement I make by a mass of 

facts unearthed by my research into this subject. 

[t is true I was assisted in securing a few of the minor 

letails by these few members of my staff, but the direc- 

on of their investigation and the astounding facts 

which were brought to light are wholly the result of 

the genius of the People’s Servant, Abner L. Zilch, 
Major General. 

‘‘Do you know that our government pays twice as 
much per mile for transportation when they use mules, 
as they would if they used trucks? Do you know that 
every mile a four-line mule team travels costs the 
government nearly fifteen cents? Absurd you think? 
Just glance at this memorandum.’’ 

Cost of draft mules ($159.55 x 4) £638 
Average period of service 9 years 


Cost per year (4 mules) $70.80 
Cost of harness (4 line) $128 
Cost per year of harness (2 years) 64.00 
Cost of wagon $172 
Cost of wagon per year (5 years) 54.50 


Cost of feeding 4 mules 1 vear @ 
25 cents per day per mule 365.00 


$534.30 
4-line 


Estimated distance one team 

goes per day, 16 miles 
No. of working days per year, 277 
Total distance in 1 year, 3,632 miles 
Cost per mile of 4-line team, $534.30 

= $.147 
3,632 

Major General Abner L. Zilch paused a moment for 
me to absorb the contents of the memorandum you see 
bove. Reluctantly he continued : 

‘‘Those are simple figures but they bear a tale of 
ountless dollars that have been, and are being wasted 
by our nearly bankrupt government. Take this little 
xample of economy I established here at Fort Depres- 


ion. A year ago we had ten wagons collecting the 


Not? 


garbage of this post. Each wagon had a driver and 
3 men. Total 40 men. I placed a couple of my anti 
quated 114-ton trucks on this job. Each truck had the 

I found the two trucks could 
do this work in less time than the 10 wagons.* There 
was also a saving of 32 men who were released for 
training to fit them for their intended places in this 
efficient command. Each one of these men costs the 
government more than $500.00 a year to maintain and 
they were certainly learning nothing of National De 


Same crew as a wagon. 


fense in following a garbage wagon. 

‘*Everyone knows, and our great commercial com 
panies have proven, that to operate a fleet of trucks 
costs from 5 to 7 cents a mile They believe the life of 
a truck is about 7 years. My figures with trucks that 
have long since passed the age for retirement substanti 
ate this. 


‘‘The Public wants to know my plan to meet this 


emergency. It is as always, simple, direct and efficient 
Consider only the service trains of the infantry reg: 


ment. My regiments you know are organized at wat 
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purposes Ws 


The se carry 


strength for demonstration 
mule-drawn vehicles in our combat trains 
into 


rations and ammunition 


include the 


the essential for entry 


The field 


which carry reserve rations and baggage not immedi 


combat, and kitchens trains 
ately essential in time of peace consists of 25 mule 
What I want to do is to replace all 
Then 


drawn wagons. 
vehicles in the combat train by 114-ton trucks 


* Actual case 
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replace those 25 wagons in the field train by 8 trucks. 
Total 33 1'%-ton trucks. 
**This 


maneuvers as our combat 


would give us ample transportation for 
trains would be complete 
The supplies normally carried on the field trains could 
be shuttled up by the trucks allotted for that purpose. 
Even in our strenuous maneuvers. we can’t move our 
soldiers over 15 miles a day as long as we aren’t motor- 
ized. 

‘*The money to carry out this plan is of course 
essential to the plan. Just sell the mules and wagons. 
Both are suitable to the needs of agriculture. Selling 
these 228 mules at $110.00 each we would receive 
$25,080.00 and that is a most conservative figure. The 
wagons and harness might go as low as $100.00 for 
each vehicle not including kitchen and that would 
give us $3,900.00 making a total of $28,980.00. 

“*Now I have the trucks we need. One of our 
largest companies sent me a sample truck which they 
believed would fit our needs. Cost in quantity to be 
about $850.00 each or $28,050.00 for the trucks re- 
quired for a regiment. 
a little gas and oil. 
this truck.’’ 

Major General Abner L. Zilch, accompanied by my- 
self and his staff, proceeded to a parking place in rear 
of his headquarters. 


Enough left over, you see, for 
Come outside, I want you to see 


Here we found what seemed at 


Why 
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Not? 
first glance to be an ordinary truck. The 
continued : 

‘‘This is just a commercial 144-ton truck with 
alterations to meet our needs. Look at the tires. 
you see are nearly twice as big as ordinary 
That permits it to go through sand that would 
an ordinary vehicle. These same tires enable it 
through mud that would bog down an escort vy 
They are bullet-proof on the tread, and I am dev sing 
a metal guard for the walls. Cross-country its 
formance is astounding. 

‘*This vehicle can go any place a wagon can go. || 
travels five times as fast, ten times as far, and at less 
than half the cost per mile. 

‘‘Why do I take such an interest in safeguarding 
the funds of our government? As a humble servant 
of the people, Abner L. Zilch is but doing his duty as 
he sees it. 

‘*Secondly, when we begin paying bonuses to the 
grandsons of the soldiers of our last war, as is ind 
eated by the present demands of our veterans, it will 
be essential for every public spirited citizen to com. 
mence at once to conserve the nation’s resources or we 
shall go bankrupt.’’ 

‘*What a man, what a man!’’ I sighed to myself as 
I rolled away in my car to put on the wires the re. 
sults of my interview with General Zilch. 
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That Camp on Broadway 


By 1st Lieutenant William E. Pheris, 16th Infantry 


NUMBER of people have said to me that their 

ambition has been to have a tent on Times 

Square in New York City, where the bright 

would be handy at their very tent door. It 
never oceurred to them that there would be a pos- 
sibility of some people actually living as close to that 
jelectable spot as camp site facilities permit. So it 
has been. And it is just unfortunate that the pro- 
fessed urbanites could not be present at the time to 
partake of the joys of a citified gypsy. For those still 
incredulous the pictures may offer satisfactory con- 
solation. 

We received rather short notice to make the move. 
Two days is a bit brief for anyone to draw new can- 
vas, and sufficient additional equipment to expand 
nearly 75% as well as a quantity of material described 
as of Revolutionary type. However, cooperation of 
the sort so often mentioned but rarely observed, put 
the thing over; and as the Infantry can always take 
another step and fire another shot, in this case we 
demonstrated that it can also make another camp and 
find another Revolutionary Piece. The directive for 
the movement called for a Model Camp, and a dis- 
play of equipment such as could be gathered to il- 
lustrate the several types employed in the service from 
the earliest times in this country. It was to be a dis- 
play in connection with the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Exhibition held in the replica of Federal 
Hall, in Bryant Park, New York City. 

A word about Federal Hall. The original Federal 
Hall in New York City was located at Broad and Wall 
Streets, and was the scene of the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the United States. 
It was likewise the first building to house the War De- 
partment upon organization of that department on 
the 7th day of August in 1789. It was the first 
Capitol of the United States. The original building 
has long since given way to the financial growth of 
New York City, and on its site now stands an impos- 
ing structure which houses various bond and broker- 
age firms. The Replica of Federal Hall, built by Sears 
Roebuck, for the Bicentennial Commission of New 
York City and the celebration of the second century 
after Washington’s birth, stands in Bryant Park, be- 
hind the New York Publie Library; that is to say it 
is on Sixth Avenue, between 40th and 42nd Streets. 
In that locality, known as Times Square, the present- 
day life and activity of New York, other than finan- 
cial, is centered. Times Square itself, is but a block 
away. Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, and 
Murray Hill, are but a half block the other direction 
east. In a day, therefore, a goodly portion of New 
York, and its visitors go by that spot. 

On a grass plot following the south border of the 
rk the camp was pitched. 


y 


Space was at a premium, 





&? — : ah 
Inspecting the New Guard on the Company Street, 40th Street 
and the Republican Club in the Background. 
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so wooden rail frames were erected between 
and the ropes tied to them. As the dirt in the grass 
plot was only six inches deep, with a macadam road 
beneath, some difficulty was encountered in sinking 
the tent pins so they would hold; but in using the 
frames between the tents the row of tents was made 
homogeneous, and was anchored at its ends to pegs 
sunk beneath the surface of the road under the grass 
This permitted using front pegs merely to hold the 
ropes lightly, and put almost no strain on them 

The kitchen was placed under an awning very 
happily left standing in one corner of the Park, by a 
concessionnaire who found that the people of New York 
had no desire for hot dogs on Times Square, and who 
therefore closed his stand but left his awning in place 
Built of canvas on a pipe frame, with a small house 
at one end, it afforded a satisfactory roof for the mess 
hall, and with the addition of screens around its first 
four bays, a degree of privacy and protection from 
insects was obtained. The degree of privacy remains 
speculative, however, for each time that Mess Call 
was sounded in the Camp, and the clink of silverwar: 
and china dishes could be heard in that center of 
activity, a curious crowd lined the fence of Bryant 
Park, and mused on the manner of a soldier partak 
ing of food and sustenance. Extensive cooking was not 
attempted there in the city. The proximity of a 
prominent political club across the street from our 
kitchen, a number of offices and a hotel, all of which 
would become the recipient, each in its share, of our 
smoke and odors of cooking, as well as the unsatisfac 


tents, 


tory location of that cement road just six inches be 
neath the surface of the park grass caused us to make 
more satisfactory arrangements. 

A rolling kitchen was borrowed from the regiment, 
and placed prominent near the mess hall, just outside 


the screening. This inevitable sign of slum and coffee 
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Top: Renault Tank 
alongside of Federal 
Hall. 


Bottom: 
3” A. A. Gun. 


stood us well for two reasons: it boil water 


neatly, and its marmite cans carried our foods hot 


would 


from the home station, where an Army No. 5 range 
actually did justice to their preparation. Civilians 
seem to connect army eating habits with the rolling 
kitchen, so its presence in Camp served to round out 
the martial aspect of the culinary department and 
satisfied onlookers, that after all this was the Army 
being fed before their very eyes. Breakfast, and such 
light cooking as was of immediate necessity, was done 
on a field range set up inside the screening of the 
mess hall with its stove pipe run through the screen. 
This arrangement permitted a boiler of coffee to 
simmer through the greater part of the day, for the 
refreshment of those whose runs to the more 
robust forms of that drink. An officer’s size ice box 
kept the foods for breakfast chilled and the ice man 
busy. The concessionnaire’s building served as a store- 
room and cooks’ shack. The Park drainage system did 
not afford facility for the installation of a standard 
sink and its fittings, so a drain outlet was located and 
dishes were washed in close proximity to it in tubs 
drawn for that purpose. 
the kitchen. 

When the mess first commenced functioning it was 
noticeable that we were to have a vast number of joy 
riders in food. One-half of the space in the Park is 
still reserved for the use of those Knights of the Road 
who have neither past, present, nor future, but who 
live in the Park on the charity of the City. At the 
first sign of chow they volunteered to fare with us 


taste 


A water tap came close to 
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bring their own food conta 
This offer was declined by our kitchen force f 


and even offered to 


vious reasons. However, several dozen employ: 
the Park and of the Bicentennial Commission, j 
ing those executives present at the Park, accept: 
Included in this 
a squad or two of genial City poli 
duty at the Park. In retrospect 
our good relations with all the Park pers 
entirely to the quality, quantity and readiness . 
food our kitchen personnel were able to supply. 
consideration also bore heavily with those city 
reporters who frequently visited us and fun 
favorable press comment on the activities of Con 
A, 16th Infantry in the Park. 

The Model Camp was constructed and conduct 
Company A of the 16th Infantry. Attached 
rations, however, were groups of men from the f 
ing units: four from the lst Tank Company, five 
the 62nd Obs. Sqdn., sixteen from the 62nd C 
six from the Signal Corps Laboratories at Fort 
mouth, four from Company M, 16th Infantry 
six from 16th Infa 


hospitality graciously. 


cote! 
guests Was 
assigned to 


tribute 


alu 


Headquarters Company, 


These made a total of seventy-seven men present an 
living in the Camp. Additional men were attached from 
day to day, as detachments came and went bringing 


in new or special equipment in connection with the 
So with the current visitors, the regulars 
and the Park guests, the average number of people 
served each day came to approximately 115, all meals 
considered. This required two cooks on duty at Fort 
Jay, Governors Island, the home station, where the 
heavy cooking and baking was done, and two covks 
and four kitchen 
present in the Camp. 


displays. 


police and dining room orderlies 
A Liberty, Class B truck 

used to transport the food from the Fort to the Cam 
a distance of nine miles, not including the ferry ride 
from the Island. This truck made two trips each d 


id 


arriving in Camp after each trip just in time to | 
the hot food ready to be served. And here the driver 
of that truck is to be complimented, for he never 
missed a meal and he had the food in the Park in tinv 
to meet the bugle call for chow. 

Being so close to the home station, and with trans 
portation facilities as they were, food supplies wer 
taken from the Quartermaster at the home station 
This materially assisted securing inspected foods at 
reasonable prices. Vegetables and perishables could 
not be handled that way, however, for a twice-a-week 
delivery on the Post would not stand us with a mess 
of that size. Purchase in the market enroute to th 
Post was utilized successfully, so that fresh vegetables 
were on hand daily. 

One other feature of the administration remains fot 
consideration. This involves the ritual of taking a bat! 
Obviously with a group of forty story buildings sur- 
rounding the camp, one could not employ usual field 
bathing facilities. Also the designers of the replica of 
Federal Hall, did not contemplate that side of life, in 
their building, and made no provision for it. This 
lack made it necessary to utilize a second Liberty tr 
for bath details, to run them over to a Y. M. C. A 
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, mile away. This truck made two trips a day, 
led a very necessary place in the Camp life, for 
art of New York City proved to be a very dirty 
as a result of the number of chimneys emptying 
smoke from the nearby buildings. 
ving set up the Camp and arranged for its routine 
t became desirable to give it a destination whereby 
ild be referred to other than ‘‘that Bryant Park 
A little cogitation and concentration resulted 
being officially opened by the Assistant Secre- 
of War on the 8th of August, as Camp Payne. 
name was suggested by a rear rank soldier but 
pelling was not appropriate. 
ich of the groups of the various arms present in 
brought with them some display appropriate un- 
eir arm. The result was that for the mere $.25 
which the Park Commission charyed for gaining 
ittance to Federal Hall Park one could see: a 
el Infantry Camp, complete and working; an O-1G 
Observation Airplane; two of the latest of sound loca- 
s, with their searchlights, both of which illuminated 
by New York each evening after dark; the latest 
n Army transportation, as well as the two Liberties 
that served the Camp; a three inch AA gun with its 
mount and prime mover, a 6 ton tank, and a variegated 
sssortment of cannon collected from the campaigns of 
Washington, Lee, Grant and Garcia. Within the build- 
ing the Infantry displayed its pack, pup tents and 
combat weapons, current issue ones being the only type 
available; this display was augmented by loans from 
the Ordnance Dept., in the shape of a number of rifles 
of the several periods from 1780 to the last war; some 
shells of big calibre, a model of a 12’’ mortar, and 
three machine guns used in the World War. The 
Signal Corps occupied the center of the display with a 
vast outlay of the latest types of communications equip- 
ment and related materiel. Notable novelties were 
an electric burglar alarm, a black box which controlled 
several lights, a bell and an electric fan in accordance 
with the dictates of one’s hand passed in front of an 
aperture in the box; a voice controlled light, and a 
light beam upon which radio broadeast was superim- 
posed enhanced the mystery of this display. The Air 
Corps completed the strictly military features of the 
display, with parachutes for inspection, and photo- 
graphic material, camera and mosaic studies. The 
Smithsonian Institute displayed a group of Army uni- 
forms with a complete outfit from each period from 
1780 to 1900. A series of paintings decorated the walls 
of the buildings. These were portraits of the Secre- 
taries of War by Captain Woodburn. 

Life in Camp was voted a serene vacation by the 
members of the company. For the day started at 7: 00 
A. M., which made the Camp one of Sundays only. 
The morning was devoted to relaxation and police, 
with the bath trucks a well utilized feature; as well 

the periodic visits of the Fort Jay Post Exchange 
truck for those whose last pay day proved too skimpy 

r the needs of such a vacation. At noon the Park 

as opened to the public, so general inspection and 

monstration of the various displays to interested 
estioning visitors took up the time. This schedule 
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was varied only by the inclusion of two pigeon releases 
and an informal inspection by visiting officials, dur 
ing the time of the Camp In the evenings a more 
comprehensive program obtained. This was started 
each day by turning on the C.A.C. searchlights for a 
few minutes just at dusk. Gun drills were given on the 
AA guns from time to time, and Signal Corps movies, 
both silent and talkie in the open air theatre located 
in the middle of the Park then held the visitors’ at- 
tention. On several nights the Air Corps varied this 
program by flying over the Park so the searchlights 
could locate them in a simulated attack. Each Thurs 
day night a small company gave a performance of one 
of the popular heavy operas, Faust, Riggoletto, Il 
Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana and Il Pagliacci be 
ing the ones presented during the continuance of the 
Camp. A few of the soldiers present enjoyed these 
operas ; but the majority considered the plots of the 
shows were too much like that of the dictionary, very 
hard to follow. 

When word was passed around the home station that 
we were to camp in New York City the flame was 
spread that we were to guard against returning B.E.I* 
members, and firebrands held terrors that would befall 
us in going up there. Our purpose, however, was edu 
cational and peaceful, instead of martial, and upon 
the certainty of this being learned we were left strict 
ly to ourselves by all who might have had trouble in 
mind for us. Local communists, however, did entertain 
us each day during the noon meal by setting up a 
soap box abreast of our kitchen on 40th Street, and 
from its wabbling heights expounded platitudes about 
‘Fellow Workers’’ to an assembly of inattentive 
loafers. This gathering for vocalization created some 
apprehension the first day, until it was observed that, 
in reality, the speaker desired to sell a communistic 
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Screens applied to a vacant caterer’s awning made a comfortable 
mess hall. 


publication to his audience. Thereafter odds were 
placed in the mess hall at the noon meal as to how 
many papers the day’s speaker could sell. Unofficial 
recording indicates that the twenty-one speakers ob 
served made three sales at a nickel, as a result of their 
vocal efforts. Some picketing was done around the 
Park, with placards advising all and sundry of the 
evils of War and the intention of the Fellow Workers 
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to organize and fight against War. These pickets were 
entirely inoffensive, and became so much a part of our 
surroundings that we now contemplate having a KP 
in our mess hall with a placard and a speech about 
Fellow Workers just so we can continue our meals in 
the manner in which we became accustomed. It will 
be hard to duplicate the noise of the 6th Avenue 
elevated, however, in the quietude of the middle of New 
York harbor, and this lack alone, is liable to be the 
greatest deterrent, artistically, to prevent our trans- 
porting the atmosphere of Times Square to the peace 
of our Island home. 

The milling crowds of the Big City are a fascination 
to watch. And the speculative urbanite may well muse 
over the opportunity for human study he has missed 
in not being with us. Hurrying, hurrying, hurrying, 





on 
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in an endless rush across the stage of vision 
variety of expression intensified by the var 
dress and gait. The crowds were always preset 
of them were halted midrush by a surprised, 
realization of the proximity of the Camp. Mor 
us by unconscious of our purpose, activity or « 
our presence. The loafers formed a fringe to t 
of this picture and gave it a slight atmosphere 
futility of endeavor. As a background the majesi 
permanence of the buildings stand out in token 
very life of New York. 

One never knows what the future holds, but 
been said we should camp in the heart of New 
until a short time ago that remark would have br 
forth derision; now it brings back memories of a 
pleasant experience. 
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The Curator of Federal Hall, and her secretary inspect army 
living conditions. 
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Chapter [V 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


‘* And I do strictly charge and require all officers and soldiers under his command to be obedient to his 


orders.’’ 


the bandits who had taken over Hueh seemed to 

call for immediate action, yet I took time to de- 
liberate before assembling the troops. There was much 
to do,—issuing extra ammunition, filling canteens, in- 
specting arms and equipment,—most of which I dele- 
gated to the sergeants preparatory to a final check-up 
by myself. I thought it best to arrange my plans as 
much in advance as possible so as to minimize the 
length of the halt in the field. 

I ran over the Estimate of the Situation so far as 
possible with the incomplete information on hand. 
Knowing the terrain and probable enemy strength and 
intentions it seemed obvious we would have to make a 
daylight frontal attack over open ground. There 
seemed to be no way out of it. I felt increasingly 
aware of the seriousness of this battle. This was no 
combat exercise with olive drab silhouettes for targets 
raised and lowered by ropes. Our targets were hard- 
shooting veterans who, though lacking in discipline, 
possessed enough combativeness to defend the village 
of Hueh. Unless my force could put forth the maxi- 
mum of effort of which it was capable we were going 
to ‘‘strike out with the bases loaded.’’ And that 
would be the first and last appearance of Lieutenant 
Frank Merriweather in the ‘‘batting order’’ of this 
man’s Army. I slung on my field belt, tightened my 
chin strap and stepped out into the barrack yard as 
the troops assembled. It seemed to me that they eyed 
my solemn face with more than usual intentness. 

I quickly finished my inspection, ordered a supply 
of grenades, tracer ammunition, a Very pistol and 
similar special equipment to be issued or loaded on 
the carts. 

While we were waiting for the issues I gave the 
troops ‘‘ At Ease’’ and remarked briefly on the serious- 
ness of our impending task. I did not dwell on pa- 
triotism or pride at all. It was taken for granted 
that all men understood those things. I went on and 
issued some special instructions intended to tighten 
up discipline and control very materially. 

Crump! went a shell outside the compound. As 
though pulled by a string attached to their noses all 
heads turned to see what had happened. My wrath 
rose up, perhaps unreasonably, for the movement in- 
terrupted my instructions, although nothing could have 
been more natural than their reactions. ‘‘ Detachment 
Attenshun!’’ I commanded. The ranks stiffened. 
Even the mules with the special weapons raised their 


ike report of the shelling of the locomotive by 
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ears inquiringly in my direction. I finished my in- 
structions as calmly as I could although I’d have given 
a red apple to have rushed out to see the shell crater 
myself. 

**Inspection, Arms!’’ I commanded. 
back with a nervous irregularity. 

Crump! Came another shell. This time back of the 
compound. We were bracketed. I took a chance. 

‘*Port, Arms! Inspection, Arms!’’ I repeated. 
This time all bolts crashed together. ‘‘Order, Arms,’’ 
‘“*With ball cartridges, Load,’’ ‘‘Order, Arms!”’ 
They seemed scared but steady. ‘‘Squads, right, 
March!’’ I called, and off we went stiffly at attention, 
out the gate and toward the railroad embankment. 
Whang! went a shell into the empty barracks yard. 
I halted the column under the embankment as we came 
up to the outpost, about 500 yards from the station 
towards the bridge. ‘‘Right Dress! Front! Stack 
Arms!’’ I commanded, and the guides dressed the 
stacks as though at drill. ‘‘Fall out!’’ I added when 
all was in order. Some alarmed glances were cast in 
my direction and certainly there was a thick silence, 
but I disregarded it. I received the report of the out- 
guard, looked over the terrain through my glasses, 
made my estimate, adopted a plan and noted down the 
items of my attack order. Then I called the sergeants 


together and gave them their final instructions. 
* * * > 


The bolts came 


The first section led off in section column about 100 
yards to the left of the road. The second followed it. 
The special weapons went on carts along the sunken 
road. A pair of scouts on either flank investigated the 
river bank and the hilltops. 

* * * * 

Again the shel] fire took its toll. We broke into 
squad columns. The machine guns of the enemy 
opened up. We deployed as skirmishers. ‘‘Halt!’’ I 
signalled presently after a preparatory whistle blast. 


At onee all dived for the nearest cover. ‘‘As you 
were,’’ I called. ‘‘Skirmishers, Rise.’’ ‘‘Suffering 
pie crust,’’ was the unspoken expression on their be- 


wildered faces. I paced deliberately up to the front 
wave, turned in front of it and with my back toward 
the whispering machine gun bullets, surveyed the 
platoon. ‘‘Align yourselves toward the center!’’ 
When all was in order I commanded at last, ‘‘ Down!”’ 
and resumed my station. 

Next I ordered, ‘‘By squad from the right, Rush!’’ 
The section sergeant repeated the command by whistle, 
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signal, and voice. The right squad scrambled fo 
after its Corporal and flopped heavily 40 yards ; 
‘*As you were!’’ I directed the Sergeant, ‘‘ Make 
stand up, dress their alignment and check 
intervals!’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied that one, “‘meaning a straight 


and five paces apart?’’ He was thinking of the i: 
lar line and use of cover that had at times fea 
our instruction. ‘‘Precisely, Sergeant, and ma 


snappy!’’ I replied. The attack was halted whil. } 
rectified the matter. Needless to say it took 
minute although it seemed an eternity. The r 

the line watched the procedure with interest. 
next squad took up the rush, but before they 
gone three steps, ‘‘As you were!’’ I again called. 
faltered to a stop and gazed in consternation at m 
None lay down. ‘‘To the rear, March,’’ I signalled 
and back they came to the line, where I halted then 
still standing. ‘‘Sergeant,’’ I said, ‘‘The squad must 
rise, rush, halt and lie down all together!”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ gasped he, taking up his piece and 1 
ing up to the culprits. The squad rush was better 
this time. I had no more difficulty with that featur 
for awhile. 

It must have been about the 900 yard range whe 
BANG went one of our rifles. Bang, went anoth: 
and still another. ‘‘Whee,’’ I whistled. ‘‘Cease Fir 
ing,’’ and dashed forward. Whistles and shouts by the 
section chief relayed the command. ‘‘Skirmishers 
Rise,’’ I commanded. ‘‘Sergeant, have the Corporals 
inspect all the chambers and report the men that 
fired.’’ And it was done, under fire. Two soldiers 
were indicated as the guilty ones, and left to stand 
while the line lay down again. We resumed the mov 
ment. 

Now all this sounds absurdly meticulous but I was 
feeling more assured. True, the machine gun bullets 
were cracking louder and men were falling and any 
instant I expected to get mine, but not until the rifle 
waves were steady did I lie down. Then my relief 
was wonderful. The ground felt good and every 
little bump in it seemed like a parapet. 

I turned my attention to the special weapons. The 
gunners were watching the show from the sunken road, 
and when I signalled ‘‘Commence Firing,’’ it was 
pretty to watch the speed and precision of their 
“‘mount gun.’’ The 37 millimeter gun went ‘‘on tri- 
pod’’ in record time. 

The scouts on the left were barely visible at the 
Cemetery. All was well there. They seemed to be 
sniping at the field piece,—at least that was part 
their mission. The scouts on the hill were semaphor- 
ing some enemy locations. 

Not until we got to 600 yards did I permit my firing 
line to fire. They were nicely in line and no one 
was in the way. Bunching was not apparent but losses 
had made gaps. Each squad closed in on its guide, 
but that left gaps between squads. The Corporals were 
better able to control the men, but the Sergeant was no 
better off. 

Now at 1000 yards the sound of a bullet is distinc! 
but not loud, rather like a toy whip being cracke 
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sound is quite loud however at 300 yards, like 
yf a cannon cracker. And when a lot of bullets 
ming over the racket is deafening. Consequently 
earer we got to the enemy the less did the sounds 

e’s voice and whistle carry. 
u know the skirmish line of a rifle section at five 
intervals extends about 100 yards from flank to 
Whistles were, I soon found, ineffective. The 
squads simply could not hear them. So control 
soon depended on the flank Corporals’ catching visual 
signals by looking around. And naturally the hotter 
fire fight the less they looked back. The line rushed 
squads and half squads automatically. I felt we 
not have superiority, but still they rushed. It 
necessary to employ seconds-in-command to run 
to one flank or the other to check the impetuous 

rporals. 

'o regain superiority I sent in the second section, 
less one squad, to prolong the left flank. 
now about 170 yards long. 
noticeably. 


My line was 
The enemy fire slackened 
The crisis of the battle was here. We were about 
{00 yards from the village. Our scouts had sniped 
down the Artillery. Our special weapons were at work 
from our right rear. The firing line worked meth- 
odically. But guns were getting hot. Automatics were 
amming and being un-jammed. Progress was slow- 
ing up. If we could last through the next hundred 
yards we would have the defenders where they would 
have to run or surrender. 

They had one last blow to deliver. I noticed it first. 
Our left flank scouts were wildly signalling ‘‘ Enemy 
in sight’’ and pointing to the sunken road in rear of 
the village. Sure enough there they were, a row of 
dark heads peering over the edge. And as I looked 
their dark figures swarmed forth against our left 
section, 


In vain I whistled. No one looked around. The left 
section Sergeant was about eighty yards away, intent 
on his original target, the village. The noise of the 
battle drowned out everything. I sent a messenger to 
him, hut he dropped wounded. I sent another. He 
went by short rushes, and before he got there down 
came a hail of bullets from the counter-attackers. Only 
then did the Section Sergeant wake up. ‘‘Shift the 
fire to the left,’’ he signailed. His troops gradually 
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complied, but in that uproar no one could have done 
better. The counter-attackers took cover. 

Again we settled down to a fire fight. The left 
section started after the new target and swung around 
that way just as a suddenly revived enemy machine 
gun ripped into them from the village. It stopped 
them, 

The tempted the right section beyond 
endurance and off they went yelling and fixing bayo- 
nets straight at the village, I after them, trying to 
them. I barely caught up with them as the 
machine gun turned on them at close range and the 
War was over. Our few survivors stumbled back some 
how. As I plodded wearily back I wondered: 

Why couldn’t I have controlled better at 
the crisis? 

Why didn’t they heed my whistle? Why with all 
my personal efforts and dashings about up and down 
the line was I finally so ineffective? How better could 
I have tried to maneuver my small force? 

And the answer came at last, as it will for every 


diversion 


stop 


things 


man who seeks it frankly without thought of alibi-ing 
himself. Inside of the bosom of Frank Merriweather, 
‘the Fourth of July soldier,”’ 
suppressed in-being. 

10. ‘‘You still had a half squad and three mes- 
sengers, all riflemen. They were your reserves. Re- 
serves are meant to be used to meet surprises. 

‘*You forgot to use them, so busy were you dashing 


spoke the voice of his 


about and personally performing a sergeant’s duty. 

11. ‘You lost control of the right of the line in 
attending to the left, and you then forgot about the 
left when you chased after the right. 

‘“‘The President did not 
sergeant. 

12. ‘‘Your firing line was 170 yards long. 
noise of battle great. The 
intended to resound like a Roman tuba. 

‘‘How much better for you and your penny whistles 
would it have been if all those gaps between squads 


@?? 


had not so lengthened the line? 
* ~ 7 > 


commission you to be a 


The 


was issue whistle is not 


The villagers and their magician, the incense, the 
sleep and the dawning again of yesterday’s situation, 
came to pass as before. Time was turned backward 
and I had served another day without gain in pay or 
seniority, but with priceless lessons stored up. 




















Shoat Twineham’s Trading Rattler 


This happened down on the River Po, where it sluggishly meanders through 
the haunted wilderness of Spotsylvania 


NDREW TWINEHAM, nicknamed ‘‘Shoat’’ in 
A the cradle, went to glory long ago but his 

memory lives in the length and breadth of the 
Wilderness; because everybody knew him down there 
as what they call a ‘‘character.’’ 

The woods in that part of Virginia are full of what 
you mean when you say men. Nothing fancy, perhaps, 
to the eye of a stranger, but right there when you want 
them. These Spotsylvanians, as befits people who dwell 
in the heart of nature, walk a good deal with God. 

Most of them, that being the case, measure the pro- 
duce of their corn fields by the bushel and not by the 
gallon. There is, of course, an occasional exception. 

However, and be that as it may, no one ever had 
any but a kind word for ‘‘Shoat’’ Twineham. He was 
a cheerful kind-hearted fellow, just shiftless. He 
would roam around the country scraping happily upon 
a fiddle as long as the young ones asked him to stay 
when they had their parties. 

Shoat tenanted a piece of sandy land on the ridge 
back of the Perry place, which lies along the Po as it 
crawls through that mysterious forest in the gloomy 
depths of which the Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battle Fields Memorial Commission is carving 
the greatest national military monument in the world. 

George Perry’s store stands at the Brock road right 
where the Confederate trench ran whence Private 
Willis sped the bullet that struck down Sedgwick. It 
was there this tale was told to while away a drench- 
ing summer shower. Believe it or not, this is what 
happened, as Shoat told it himself about the time the 
World War’s clouds were massing. 

Shoat Twineham, one morning, felt an irresistible 
springtime urge to go fishing, so he abandoned the day 
to sport, got out his tackle, filled a tickler with liquified 
corn, swallowed a drink from the jug for luck, cranked 
up his flivver, and put out for the Po. 

He hadn’t wobbled along very far when one of his 
emaciated tires sighed and quit. The hard work of 


putting on the spare seemed to warrant a stimulant, so 
Shoat sank a smacking guzzle into his system and 
eranked up again. 


As the devil would have it, he soon ran another 
This entailed a patch, and more labor, and an 
swig or two from the tickler. 

Shoat was balancing between mellow and ripe » 
he arrived on his favorite fishing bank and uns! 
his line. 

Imagine his disgust at finding he had forgotte: 
bring any bait! Dog bite it! What to do now? 

It was like an answer to prayer that Shoat, glum); 
investigating an agitation in some reeds near the 
water’s edge, discovered there a sturdy rattlesnake i; 
the very act and article of swallowing a nice fat frog 
—Ha! 

Shoat, with a few expert strokes of his jackknife, eut 
a pronged sapling and pushed the sharpened fork int: 
the soft ground just back of the gulping serpent’s head 
Then he leaned down and pulled out the frog. —Bait! 

The despoiled reptile glared, rattled and lashed wit! 
indignation, but it was helpless. 

Shoat was at once remorseful at having robbed the 
rattler of his dinner and it occurred to him as he 
thrust the Heaven-sent frog into his pocket that it 
would be no more than right to compensate his fellow 
hunter by giving him a fair equivalent; so he cut an- 
other crotch, crossed it underneath over the first one, 
propped up the snake’s head against an oak, and 
trickled a liberal dram into the astonished creature’s 
throat. 

It gargled like a boiling kettle but most of the liba- 
tion went down. 

Released, the writhing serpent fled. 

Contented, the honest farmer proceeded with his 
piscatorial activities. 

Shoat had landed two or three plump ones and was 
intently angling for another when his attention was 
distracted by something thumping against his leg. 

Glancing down in annoyance, what do you suppose 
he saw that made him stare like a sessile-eyed crusta- 
cean? 

It was the bleary rattler, his expression hopeful, in 
his mouth a frog. 
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Collapsible Clothing and Equipment Rack 
for Pyramidal Tents 


By Captain John H. Ringe, 34th Infantry 


has been the experience at Fort George G. Meade 

ind perhaps at other stations, where canvas is used 

1 to shelter trainees, that organizations have con- 

rable difficulty in securing sufficient and suitable 

terial to construct temporary racks for clothing just 

y or during the summer training camps. These 

‘ks having been hurriedly made of poor material 

| without any attempt at uniformity are destroyed 

otherwise disposed of at the end of camp, necessitat- 

+ the same procedure to be repeated each year. When 

suitable racks are not provided, trainees have no alter- 

native but to put all of their belongings in the barrack 
bags or under pillows and mattresses. 

The accompanying photographs are of a device which 

s originated and developed by the writer with the 





Front View. 


iccomodate all 


clothing and 


view of having a rack which would 


the equipment, military and athietie 


eessories normally in the 


possession ol S1lX 


trainees: and also to have a rack that could easily be 

taken apart and conveniently stored for future us¢ 
The two wires diagonally across with turnbuckles 

the eight Stanley hooks, cleats, shelves and pipe are 


so placed as to give the rack sturdiness. All shelves are 
turnbuckles 
tent 


being in 


loose but are sufficiently secure when the 
are drawn taut. The rack is placed around the 
pole but is not attached to it: the 
dependent and allowed to weave with the natural m« 
tion of the tent. 


pole 


The three just 
toilet 


The top shelf is for hats. 


for clean underwear, clean socks and articles, 





Rear View. 
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two trainees using one half. The three 
provide space for six extra pairs of shoes plus athletic 
shoes. The pipe in 


rear 
breeches. fatigur 


holds the 1 
clothes. ete 
Barrack bags ar 


off the floor 


aincoats, 


shirts, 


tied on the sides in rear and kept 
Dirty clothing only is placed in the bags, 
cleats on the side hold the packs, either full or light, 
with the belts around the pack and upright piece of 
the stand. The rack in rear provides space for six 





The Rack Empty. 


Collapsible Clothing and Equipment Rack for Pyramidal Tents 


lower shelves 





Nov -Dec 


rifles, not so much for the purpose of safegua 


it to prevent them being casually placed ; 
However, by 


them, bi 
the tent placing a bar across the 
and securely placing a 1” 
provided 


against 


x 2” cleat, a rack eo 
add a degree of 
removal of 


which would 


prot 
unauthorized 


the arms. 
The writing desk is an added convenience and p 
very popular with the 


trainees i tent 


whose 
‘+k was installed. 


sample ri 
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An Infantry Problem 


ruATION.—Blues are attacking generally north- 
After rapid initial progress, they encountered 


ng resistance. To-day, the afternoon of September 
the Ist Battalion 1st Infantry occupies a sheltered 
tion on the southern slopes of Hill 295. It is part 
he reserve brigade of an interior division which is 
| has been attacking in column of brigades. The 
nt-line brigade is believed to be about a mile north 
the location of the 1st Battalion. Although this 
nt-line brigade has been attacking for several days 


The night was so dark that only by reaching out 
and touching the man ahead were the troops able to 
keep from getting lost. A few enemy shots were being 
It is shortly before dawn and the 
company commander of Company C know 
the location of the rest of his battalion or the route 
taken by the other companies in their forward move 
ment. 


fired occasionally. 
does not 


Officers of the troops to his front inform him that 
they had found it extend out of the 





necessary to 








d has suffered heavy losses, it is continuing the division zone and form a defensive flank. They told 
ick this afternoon. him : 
The division boundaries are indicated on the sketch. **You can’t just attack in our zone. You’ve got to 
e rest of the reserve brigade is to the right and take over quite a bit of the zone on your left too, 
ir of the Ist Battalion 1st Infantry. several hundred yards anyhow. The division on the 
The commander Ist Battalion Ist Infantry, early on left is far in rear and you will get enfiladed from the 
» evening of September 28, knows that the units to  west.’’ 
s front are intermingled but the exact location of REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Captain ‘‘Company C’”’ 
ese units is not known. He believes the friendly front as of 5:00 AM. 
line to extend generally east and west — es 
about 1000 yards north of the village of N. 
Orders have been received directing 
the Ist Battalion to move through the 
units to its front and attack at 5:30 AM ' 
September 29 as left assault battalion of 3c 
the division. The division on the left SOO, 
and other troops on the right of the bat- ro Oar , 
talion are to attack at the same hour. DOO OES" OL2G,. oA 
Other units of the 1st Infantry are to SPO Oe 88 POG GONG eoe 
be behind the Ist Battalion. A rolling BOSSY dee 4 
artillery barrage was to support the at- O2> 9 4° S508 :] 
tack. The zone of the battalion is shown ROHS S28 Se 
on the sketch. Are ees 
The battalion commander issued orders | ; 
at 9:00 PM to his company commanders 7 
at his command post on Hill 295 for the d 
forward movement of the battalion from , 
Hill 295 to the line of departure in the \\' l » 
friendly front line. This movement is wr FE 
to be made by companies moving indi- RS 
vidually into position from their pres- Ny ae ] 
ent locations behind Hill 295. aa li 
Company C, left assault company, has \\ \\lien » z : ice 
been directed to pass through the ex- wv" ait , N 
treme left elements of the present front- > we \S 
line brigade and capture the wood F. % >= WWQN x Y, 
Its left boundary same as the division. Uy? ay" Th \ + of 
The company commander of Company ZN | 
C at 1:00 AM went forward to recon- - 2 J 
noiter a route of advance and locate the amt \ . 
troops through which he has been ordered ff \ “4 
to pass. He was only partially success- [| x 
ful in locating the troops. Returning at yy), 3 
3:30 AM, he conducted Company C for- O 
ward in single file following the S-N road 





almost to N, thence across country to 
point X which was reached at 5:00 AM. N 
Here is was discovered that the left 
units of the division were located on the 
crest north of N. They were out of the 
division zone and not where they had 














been reported to be. 
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An Infantry Problem 





Solution 


Captain at 5:00 AM decided: 


5:30 AM 


‘* Company G5*" 
To move eastward and launch his attack at 
in the zone which had been assigned to him. 
To have a combat patrol of a section advance from 
the present position of Company C 
left flank. 
To request the troops now 


and protect his 


line outside 
flank of his ad 


holding a 


the division zone to protect the left 
vance initially. 

To send a noncommissioned officer at once to find 
the battalion commander and explain to him the situ 


ation on the left flank. 


Discussion 
The difficulties of Company C at 
from previous neglects or 


5-00 


AM 


faulty action by someone 


arose 


This will be the case in many instances in war. 

It is believed that it is better for Company C to 
move into its own zone, join its battalion, and avoid 
upsetting at the last minute the plan which has been 
arranged. Undoubtedly the left flank may expect 
to receive fire, possibly enfilade fire. However, if Com 
pany C attacks outside its zone, it will receive enfilad« 
fire just the same. Moreover, if a gap is left between 
it and the rest of the battalion, it may also receiv 
enfilade fire from its right flank. 

For these reasons and in order that the assault bat- 
talion may be under the control of its commander, an 
attack by Company C 


within its assigned zone is be- 


lieved to be preferable to an attack from its 5:00 
position. This requires that a special flank pr 
tion detachment be provided from reserves and 
can be done if information reaches the battalion 
regimental commanders in time. 

This problem is based on the experiences of | 
pany C, 58th U. S. Infantry in the Meuse-Arg 
Offensive on September 28 and 29, 1918. 

Actually attacked from the pos 
outside its zone and pushed completely through 
Wood O Here, finding itself . 
pletely isolated from other American troops, it w 
drew to a position south of that wood, where it 
rejoined later by Company D (a support rifle ¢ 
pany) which had first followed Company C, then 
it, and finally located it again. 

The end of the day found the Ist Battalion in 
parts, Companies A and B in the northern part 
the Wood B (Bois de Brieulles) and Companies (| 
and D just south of the Bois des Ogons. Neither 
tachment knew where the other was and both were 
outside their assigned zone of action. 

Although it made an the battalion 
cause of divergent effort—had less success than t \ 
to which the brave efforts of the assault troops w 
entitled. 


Company © 


Bois des ( jwons ) 


advanee, 


The experience of the battalion on the two days e1 
phasizes the 
control. 


fundamental factors of direction ar 
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Uncle Sam’s Warriors of the Campus 


By Major William H. Hobson, Infantry (DOL) 


he elects to do so or not—in a wrangling 

of nations while trying to keep his own dis- 

ed house in order. Yet, good-naturedly, he tackles 

problem with confidence, and is always willing to 

an attentive ear to either side of a national ques- 

For example, the debate over military education. 

It is hoary with antiquity, yet the argument continues; 
and the firing grows hotter and hotter. 

Just recently Uncle Sam’s agents have completed 
an investigation of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (R.O.T.C.) system of military education which 
maintains 324 units in 232 schools and colleges; about 
127,000 students are enrolled—85,000 in the senior 
inits in colleges, and the rest (42,500) in junior units 
in secondary schools. 

What new evidence did this investigation reveal? 
What conclusions did the investigators arrive at? And, 

re important, in the light of the new evidence, what 
does Unele Sam himself think should be done about the 
t.0.T.C.? Is he willing to continue in his budget the 
item $4,000,000 a year, to support this post-war in- 
eubator for civilian military leaders? 

First, for a word picture of the R.O.T.C. as drawn 
by its graduates. One is now available in the form of 
Pamphlet No. 28, U. S. Department of Interior, Office 
of Education. This pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A Study of 
the Educational Value of Military Instruction in Uni- 
versities and Colleges,’’ is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at five cents. 
Mr. William John Cooper, U. 8S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the author of an article, ‘‘The Question of Mili- 
tary Instruction,’’ in the March, 1932, number of 
School Life, the official organ of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in commenting on pre-war military training, 
states, in part: “*...... This kind of military educa- 
tion proved to be of great service to the Republic in 
time of danger. Did it have any bearing on getting us 
into the war? No such charge has been made so far 
as I ean discover. Does it tend to make men eager for 
actual warfare? It has been asserted by antimilitarists 
that it does, but I can find no facts to substantiate the 
charge. In an effort to answer this question, at least 
in part, the Office of Education is cooperating with a 
committee in attempting to ascertain from recent 
graduates who had been enrolled in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps in many of our colleges their 
frank opinion of the weaknesses and strong points in 
the military courses which they took and the useful- 
ness, if any, of these courses in civil life 7” 


NCLE SAM is a busy man. No one envies him 
his two-fold job: playing big brother—whether 


“s*# eee 


In his letter of transmittal with pamphlet No. 28, 
Mr. Cooper further explains to Doctor Ray Lyman 


Wilbur, Secretary of the U. S. Department of Interior 
eh About 16,000 questionnaires were mailed; 
more than 10,000 returns were received. All the people 
who received these blanks were graduates in the period 
extending from 1920 to 1930. Coming from those who 
have had experience with the course the returns speak 
for themselves...... as 

The introduction to the report on the study explains, 
in part: 

‘*The edneational value of military training has 
been a matter of debate since the earliest appearance 
of such training in the college curriculum over a 
century ago...... 

‘*Thus far there has been relatively little reliable 
data bearing upon the question, and therefore the dis- 
cussion has been characterized by bias on both sides. .. 

**It seems also that the opinions of those who have 
actually undergone a given experience may be assumed 
to be of more positive value as a basis for conclusions 
than opinions expressed by those who have not them- 
selves undergone the experience, reactions to which 
are being studied...... 

‘“*The curriculum of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps of the senior division consists of a 4-year course, 
divided into basic and advanced courses, each of two 
years’ duration...... The basis upon which the course 
is offered is entirely a matter for institutional decision 
At present the course is required of freshmen and 
sophomores at 80 of the 126 institutions maintaining 
senior units...... The advanced course is entirely 
optional and operates on a schedule of five hours per 
week for both junior and senior years. In addition, 
the trainees must pledge themselves to attend one 6 
week training camp during the summer following com 
pletion of their junior year. The aim of the advanced 
course is to give specialized instruction in that branch 
of service chosen by the candidate for commission, and 
to afford practical training in leadership and com 
mand...... 


**Every care was taken in formulating the question 
naire to avoid suggesting or influencing the answers... 

‘*A wide geographical sampling of institutions was 
made; 39 states and the District of Columbia were 
represented. ..... 

‘*All types of senior...... units were included ex 
cept the institution organized essentially as a military 
school.’’ 

The pamphlet (No. 28) continues with: a copy of 
the questionnaire form; a list of the names of the in- 
stitutions in the study, showing type, basis of training 
(required or elective), inquiries made, replies received, 
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and percentage of replies received; a gencral analysis 
of the findings, first as a group and, second, according 
to individual institution ; a detailed analysis of opinions 
expressed by the graduates that could not be tabulated 
in the simple form of ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’; and finally by a 
brief summary. The summary of the study, complete, 
reads : 

‘*1. The volume of opinions drawn from more than 
10,000 college graduates who completed the R.O.T.C. 
course in military science and tactics gives full reeog 
nition to the educational from the 


values derived 





Colonel E. Goring Bliss, presenting loving cups for highest 
scholarship to Cadet Capt. Ralph Koebel (Senior class); Cadet 
Corporal Robert Hall (Sophomore class); Cadet William Collins 


(Freshmen class); Cadet Sergeant John W. Ahern, 


(Junior 
class), Military Day, Georgetown University, 1932. 


course. This is apparent from the standpoints of both 
general education and discipline and educational sub- 
ject matter, The course is recognized for its utility in 
developing right habits of mind and body and qualities 
of character that are fully as useful in everyday ex- 
perience as they are when applied to military objec- 
tives. 

‘*2. The 


graduates 


R.O.T.C, 


because it 


is especially recommended by 
brought to them a more 
definite and serious recognition of a number of the 
more important duties and responsibilities of a demo- 
cratie citizenship. 

‘*3. Graduates of feel 
that faculties have not 
given sufficient recognition to the R.O.T.C. as an edu- 
cational instrument, largely through a failure to per- 
ceive many of the educational values that have been 
developed through its agency. 


has 


the R.O.T.C. 
some college authorities and 


have eome to 


‘*4. Although graduates recognize on the whole that 
military education is equal in quality to that which is 
academic or professional, they feel that the R.O.T.C 
course could be strengthened by better pedagogical 
training on the part of the teachers of military science, 
and by their placing greater stress upon the study of 
principles rather than upon military technique. 

‘*5. The graduates would strongly oppose the aboli- 
tion of military training from institutions of collegiate 
grade, and are of the opinion that the contribution 
made by the R.O.T.C. to a young man’s general educa- 
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tion is sufficient in value to warrant the continu 
the course as a curriculum requirement. 

‘6 Ninety-three and six-tenths per cent of 
636 replies attest that R.O.T.C, training does not 
a militaristic attitude in the minds of those w} 
experienced it, but that it does furnish graduat: 
individual responsibility toward n: 
welfare and security.”’ 


a sense of 


General Analysis of the Findings 


T 
plic 
Percent- Percent- vidu { 
Question age am- age an tior 
swering swering the 
‘*ves” “no” rep! 
ce 
1 2 3 4 
] In your opinion, has the 
ROTC military course of study 


a definite educational value 
of its OWN? ..ccccces 97.1 2.9 
Did the ROTC 

anything important or unique 

to your education? . 94.9 5.1 


i From your own experience 
was the time spent on the 
training justified by the re- 
sults obtained? ............ 94.9 5.1 
7 In your own opinion does 
the ROTC course of instruc- \ 
tion tend to produce a mili- \T 
taristic attitude inimical to Mi 
world peaceT ....cccces a 6.4 93.6 
8 Judging by your own ex- 
perience: 
(a) Do you favor the ROTC 
as a required subject 
for the first two years 
“ , RRS ay 81.0 19.0 
(b) Would you make the en- 
tire course optional? .. 26.8 73 
(c) Would you abolish the 
ROTC from collegiate in- 
DES «ot ceu0neee ua 1.5 98.5 





Total replies 
Percent- to individua 
age ofaf- questions 
firmative ofthe 1 66 
answers replies r« 


ceived 


Question 


5 6 
How did the quality of the ROTC 
courses, in respect to content and 
organization, compare with other 
courses given at your institution? 
Below average in quality ..... 11.7 
Average in quality ........... 68.0 10,099 


Above average in quality ..... 20.3 
In your opinion, did military train- 
ing aid or make easier the develop- 
ment in your own life of one or 
more of the qualities or character- 
istics listed below: 


EES RS 79.1 8.048 
a 55.6 5,659 
OrGerlineme ..ccccecs 66.5 6,764 
Disciplinary value ...... - 81.6 8,315 

Others most often mentioned in 

replies 
Confidence, health, patriotism, 
decision 

6 In what way, if any, has the mili- 

tary education you have received 

been of economic value to you 

since graduation? 
In improving physical develop- 
apg 1 eR aera 49.3 5.014 
In helping to obtain first em- - 
DE. -nceccaucenseneex 


12.4 1,26 








For purpose of clearness, questions calling for “yes” or 
replies are grouped together. 
There were 576 fewer replies to question 8 (b) 
that number evidently 
ing the ground 
Note Approximately 400 
no writing on the back page. 


And 


than & ) 
considering question 8 (a) as cover 


questionnaires were returned 


now we turn to the edueators under whose 


critical eye the R.O.T.C. has been functioning for some 
thirteen years. What do they say about it? Space wi! 
permit here only brief excerpts from typical comments 








ICC .0 1932 


of the 56 presidents of institutions of all types 


trom coast to coast. 


‘t Mi lent John Grier Hibben of Princeton Univer- 
hi | Sit ‘* _.. It does not breed any militaristic spirit 
ty , our undergraduates; the discipline, training 
nA render very valuable experience to our young 


sident W. Coleman Nevils of Georgetown Uni- 
y: ‘*The R.O.T.C. has received the unqualified 
val of both the faeulty and student body 


ual que Our military department occupies a position on a par 
% all other departments of the institution. Be- 
. ‘ieving in the edueational value of the training, the 
r university grants appropriate scholastic credits to- 
ward a degree for time devoted to military instruc- 

President Thomas S. Baker of Carnegie Institute 

lechnology: ‘‘..... It is an element in reasonable 

eparedness without, it seems to me, the blighting in- 
fluence of militarism.’’ 

President Charles A. Lory of the Colorado State 

Agricultural College: ‘‘..... We find the courses in 

Military Seienee, Law, Policy, History and Tactics 
idedly helpful, supplementing the work of our other 

lepartments in training in patriotism, citizenship, 
urtesy and Jeadership.”’ 

President Frederick B. Robinson of The College 

the City of New York: ‘‘..... The influence of 

R.O.T.C. is, on the whole, beneficial to the indi- 
dual, the college and the nation.’’ 

President H. W. Foght of the University of Wichita: 
repiie ‘Il have great faith in the work of the R.O.T.C. 
gee an agency for preparedness without in any sense 
10.166 ommitting the nation to militarism. I am speaking 
ved 
6 
10,099 

et 
6.764 
8,315 
5.014 
1,265 
r 
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as much from my own personal experience in this field, 
as from a study of the effects of this training upon 
the members of the R.O.T.C ; 


President Albert Atkinson of Montana State: ‘‘ We 
believe the work offered to be worthwhile and to have 
real educational value. .....All other college courses, 


outside of the courses in military, require primary 
consideration for individual attainment and develop- 
ment, and we consider the military courses a valuable 
addition to a well-rounded training.’’ 

President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue University: 
ea I consider that the R.O.T.C. contributes largely 
and efficiently to the development of these essential 
qualities of which dynamic character is composed 
the sense of personal responsibility, the spirit of pur- 
poseful cooperation, the inspiration of leadership, and 
a recognition of the eternal place of order and organi 
zation in human society..... 

President F. D. Farrell of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College: ‘*..... I am sufficiently impressed with 
the value of an adequately supported and properly 
directed R.O.T.C. as a part of the work of the Land 
Grant Colleges that I should favor it even if we knew 
there would never be another war.’’ 

With such evidence before him, it is easy to imagine 
Unele Sam delivering himself of these sentiments in 
an addrens to the many groups—pros, cons and neutrals 
—interested in the timely question of military eduea 
tion : 

‘The R.O.T.C. should profit by—not suffer from 
the controversy over it. I am familiar with the evi 
dence submitted by the debaters on both sides of this 
question. The opposition maintains that military edu 
cation is objectionable because: it is unnecessary : it is 
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out of harmony with the Kellogg Pact; it creates a 
warlike spirit which tends to bring on rather than 
prevent war; it is too expensive; harmful methods are 
being used in colleges to popularize it; the practical 
results of it in terms of national defense are negligible ; 
the 


moral 


educational advantages and 


Supporting these claims I 
certain religious organizations 


mental, physical 


are questionable. 


find : - so-called ‘liberal’ 


froups (varying from communists to ‘constructive 


idealists’ pacifists ; internationalists; ete. 


**On the other hand I find supporting the present 


system: educators and student bodies, especially in 
R.O.T.C. gradu- 
veteran organizations; states- 
men and high Government officials; and that part of 


the general public familiar with the work of the units, 


those institutions maintaining units; 


ates; patriotic societies ; 
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their methods of operation, and the results bi 
tained. 

‘The opposition, in my opinion, has failed 
duce evidence to substantiate their charges. 

‘My advice to the friends of the R.O.T.C. 
they not become unduly excited over ridicule 
at our young ‘warrior’ now in his early teens. 
still needs wise guidance in his rearing, if he is t 
his rightful place in our National Defense fam 
indispensabie member of 


that larger family vy 
with 
Americans, 

main, are proud, as we are, of the progress our s 
made so far; 


ourselves 
intelligent 


‘Government.’ Let us console 


thoughts: other loyal 
for they, too, see in him a valuab! 
factor for maintaining peace at hom 
and they seem willing to pay the insigni 
price of his upkeep, even in these hard times. 


cational 
abroad: 





Sell 
* 
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Graduation and a Commission Not Far Off. 











Vital Factors in World War 


By Ponocrates* 


SHANKS to modern inventions, such as aircraft, 
wireless, motor transport, and fast ships, the world 
is ever becoming smaller. From the point of view 

r it is no longer possible to conceive wars of any 
magnitude taking place almost unobserved in one cor- 
f the world while the rest of the world is unaffect- 
Distances mean so much less, and nations are eco- 
nomically, financially and even politically so inter-con- 
| that a war, on a scale comparable perhaps with 

he Franco-Prussian War of 1870, could not now take 
place as it did sixty years ago with near neighbours, 
such as Great Britain, merely mildly interested. The 
Great War brought almost all the world into action, 
and the tendeney for a big war to become a world prob- 
lem is likely to increase year by year. For that very 
reason, it may be less likely that big wars will take 
place, but at the same time, with the increase in the 
scale of conflagration there is an increase in the magni- 
tude of the consequences. It may be well, therefore, 
just to take stock of the world as a whole, to align some 
f the big factors in world war, and to note the matters 
in the existing word that are likely to be important 
perhaps a generation hence. 

Now, whether we belong to the school which believes 
hat armies should be entirely mechanised, or to that 
which would eling to the organization of the last war, 
r to one which advocates something between these ex- 
tremes, all will agree that any large war will be decided 
by man-power, industry, and raw materials, where raw 
materials inelude also food. The need for movement 
throughout the world introduces as a further vital fac- 

r, sea-power. 

Man-Power 

The following list shows the location of the main 

populations of the world :— 


From ‘‘The Statesman’s Year Book,’’ 1929) 





Vation Population Annual Year of 
In Millions Increase Estimate 
China 440 Not known 1923 
India 319 3,780,000 1921 
Russia 147 Not known 1927 
tL & s&s 120 1,430,000 1928 
British { 68 (whites) | 
Empire { 51 (African 660,000 1926-28 
natives) | 
Japan 64 846,000 1927 
Germany 63 402,000 1927 
— 41 (whites) ~ of 07 
France 56 (natives) } 70,000 teen 
Italy 41 457,000 1927 


At first glanee, China, India and Russia would ap- 
pear to be very important. But in each case there is 
some consideration which removes these nations from 


Force Gazette (British) 
st known pseudonyms in Europe 
Includes migration to Dominions from countries outside the 
sh Empire 


From The Army, Navy 
, 


nocrates”’ 


and Air 
is one of the be 


the front rank, as far as man-power is concerned. 
China is at present disorganized and torn with dis 
sension, and at all times, though described as an entity, 
will contain races so different in character as to render 
real unity problematical. The great majority of th 
people of India come from non-fighting stock. Russia 
suffers from the effects of vast distances and of th 
continual struggle against climate. These three peo 
ples are reduced in value from a military point of 
view on account of their lack of education. To be ef 
fective in war, man-power must not only be virile, but 
it must be highly developed mentally. 

The really important Powers from the point of view 
of man-power are thus the next group, in order of size, 
the United States, the British Empire, Japan, Germany, 
France and Italy. 

The United States man-power suffers from a lack of 
homogeneity. In 1921, out of a total of 105 millions, 
101% millions were negroes and 3614 millions were for 
eigners, only just over half the populations being ‘‘ 100 
percent Americans’’ of Anglo-Saxon origin. While the 
Anglo-Saxon proportion, for lack of births, decreases 
steadily, the other proportions, conspicuous for a high 
birth-rate, tend to mount year by year. In time a cos 
mopolitan product, with characteristics very different 
from the original British stock, is certain to be devel 
oped. The man-power of this nation, as composed to 
day, is to be noted as enjoying a high standard of liv 
ing, as highly educated and more advanced in the uses 
of modern inventions than any other. But it 


is very 
mixed. 


Alongside materialism in its worst form, a dis 
regard for law and order and crime statistics which 
are a national menace are to be found idealism and 
firm support for religion, peace and charity. This 
people is unwarlike but has, on the whole, good fighting 
qualities. It is likely to inerease yearly in size by 
about 11% millions. 


White Man-Power in the British Empire 

The white man-power of the British Empire is scat- 
tered, with 451% millions in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 914 millions in Canada, and 71% millions in 
Australia and New Zealand, as the main components 
It is a man-power uniform in its ideals, traditions and 
history, toughened by wide experience and as gener- 
ally developed mentally as any in the world. It pos 
sesses in Great Britain a source of natural seamen 
The white people. of the Empire are increasing at a 
medium rate of about 500,000 a year, while increase 
due to white immigration is about 150,000 a year. The 
birth-rate of the whites in the Empire compares reason- 
ably well with that of the United States and Germany, 
though it is behind that of Japan and Italy. As far 
as man-power is concerned, apart from any aid from 


India and the native races of Africa, the British Em- 
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pire for a generation or two seems likely to keep its 
place. 
Japan 


Japan’s man-power is increasing at an inordinate 


rate. Her people are notable fighters, hardy and self- 
sacrificing. From the point of view of population 


alone, Japan must be recognized as becoming yearly 
a more formidable military power. 


Germany 

Next upon the list comes Germany. Until recent 
years the virility of the German race was a by-word 
and her great increase in population is given as a con- 
tributory cause of the Great War. The German peo 
ple are highly educated and, as the last war proved, a 
military nation in every respect. It is interesting, 
however, to note that there has been recently an appre- 
ciable decline on the annual increase of population. 
While it was 548,000 in 1925, it fell to 494,000 in 1926, 
and to 402,000 in 1927—a drop of 27 per cent, in three 
years. This tendency, if accentuated, may prove im- 
portant. Meanwhile Germany remains, from the pure- 
ly man-power aspect, the dominant race in Europe, 
even though by treaty she is forbidden the military 
training of her people. 


France and Italy 

France presents a marked difference. Alone of the 
larger nations she has no annual increase of white 
population of any size to her credit. The comparison 
with her neighbour, Italy, a people of the same present 
size, shows the state which France has reached. While 
France in 1927 claimed an excess of white births over 
deaths of only 70,000, Italy’s figure was over six times 
as great—457,000. The sensitiveness of France as re- 
gards communications with the sources of her native 
man-power can well be appreciated. 

Both the people of France and Italy are highly edu- 
cated; both enforce universal conscription. France 
has, in addition, a fine military history behind her. 

To sum up the man-power situation then, the most 
formidable mass of intelligent and courageous man- 
power will be found for many years to come in the 
United States. The next, the British Empire, is re- 
markable for being scattered round the globe. The 
third nation, Japan, like the first, is increasing rapidly 
in strength and is also a Pacific power. The remainder 
are all European powers. France, with stationary 
white man-power, backed by native millions, is sand- 
wiched between Germany and Italy, both of which in 
a generation look like possessing a great superiority 
over France in population. 


Industry 

But man-power alone is not decisive in modern war. 
Only man-power backed by modern industry can be- 
come so. It is necessary to see which nations have 
both. 

The nations possessing large manufacturing indus- 
tries, in order of the magnitude of those industries, 
are: The United States, Great Britain, Germany, 


France, Italy, Japan, in the first rank; those in the 
second grade being Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
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and Canada. It is notable that the six nations 
importance from the point of view of man-pow 
also the first six from the point of view of war 

tries. This is partly coincident and partly due 

fact that a large nation will, if it can, for vario 

sons, make its own manufactures. 

But whether these nations have industries ad 
to provide all the war stores needed for the full 
the field of their man-power is another question 
tain facts obtainable from the records of the 
War, as far as Britain was concerned, are illumin 

Firstly, in 1918, when every man possible w 
ing utilized, it appears that about five million 
placed in the field and about five million wer 
ployed upon munition production. Secondly, wi 
these proportions, the output for ten months in 191s 
reached a scale of about 11,000 new gun bodies, | 
million shell, 120,000 machine guns, one million rifles 
22,000 aero-engines and 1,400 tanks. Thirdly, 
after the entry of the United States into the 
Great Britain received imports of war stores made 
America to help out her industries. Fourthly, at : 
period were the armies in the field considered to hay 
held enough of every war store. Lastly, time was 
needed for an industrial nation to get into full 
production. The records of 1914-1918 show that years 
were needed. 


The conclusion that can be drawn from these facts 
as far as the great nations of the world are concerned 
is that probably only the United States has enoug 
man-power to supply fully both the needs of the muni- 
tion factories and the armies in the field. All the others 
will have to judge nicely between the needs of the on 
and the other. Even after years of effort, as seer 
by the 1918 production, there is a limit to the output 
of a country in war stores which will limit the siz 
of armies and air forces that can be placed in th 
field. Unless vast reserves of arms can be laid up in 
peace (an expensive and dangerous policy in days of 
continual invention and improvement), a nation, th: 
man-power of which is increasing out of all propor- 
tion to the increase in its industries, as perhaps is 
the case of Japan and Italy today, is not really, fron 
a military point of view, becoming as powerful as 
might appear. 

In the case of all the nations, whatever their mar 
power and their industries, a long period, perhaps two 
to three years, depending upon the degree of pre 
paredness of industry, will elapse in war before th: 
nations can even begin to exist at their full power 
The value of such forces as exist on the outbreak o! 
war will be out of all proportion to their size. 


Raw Materials 

In the above consideration of the possibilities o! 
war production by the great nations, it has been as 
sumed that all have adequate supplies of raw materials 
Food is the most vital of raw materials and next for 
war purposes come perhaps, oil, coal, iron, steel, cop- 
per, tin, cotton, and rubber. 

The condition of the six Great Powers, whose ma- 
power and industries place them in the front rank 
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considerably as regards these raw materials. 
nited States possesses ample supplies of all the 
sites, except rubber and tin. Further, her sup- 
ire concentrated within her borders. Open sea 
inieations are not a necessity for her existence, 
they may be for her prosperity. 
British Empire has all the requirements, though 
ly in limited quantities. In her case, however, 
ain population and industry, in Great Britain, 
; separated by many miles of ocean from many of her 
raw material sources, which come from all parts of 
world. Open sea-routes are for her essential. 
pan is greatly deficient in many materials. She 
has no home sources of supply on any scale of coal 
and iron, oil and rubber. Even in food she requires 
She also is dependent upon open sea com- 
munieations, though these, for her, need not be so far 
flung as in the ease of the British Empire. 

Germany, as the Great War proved, is largely self- 
supporting in raw materials. She lacks oil, copper, 
‘otton and rubber and nitrates. With her great chem- 
ical industry, however, she has shown a marvelous 
‘apacity for evolving substitutes for missing materials. 
For instanee, she has produced oil from coal, and ni- 
trates from the nitrogen in the air. 

France is similarly placed to Germany. She pos- 
sesses much the same resources and lacks the same 
materials. She has not the same chemical production, 
but if the sea routes be open she has access to supplies 
from her colonies. 

[Italy is far worse off, for not only must she import 
food for a part of her people, but she is lacking in oil, 
coal, iron, steel, copper, tin, cotton and rubber; in 
fact, nearly every important raw material. Without 
free use of the seas or the establishment of great war 
stocks Italy will be unable to wage a big war. 


imports. 


Sea-Power 


World war presupposes the whole world as the scene 
of action. A vital factor is the ability to apply force 
at whatever part of the world seems most advanta- 
geous. This ability, whatever the progress of aircraft, 
can only rest upon sea-power. Also, as we have seen, 
certain Great Powers—notably the British Empire, 
Japan, France and Italy—depend upon certain sea 
communications for their whole war effort. 

Sea-power rests mainly upon the strength of fleets 
and bases. As regards the same six Great Powers, the 
United States aspires to, and no doubt will, have equal- 
ity with the greatest other navy in the world, that 
ff the British Empire. But she possesses relatively 
few overseas bases. The expansion of naval forces in 
war is as slow a process as that of land and air forces. 
It is limited by the output in ships and the existence 
of natural seamen. While in output no doubt Ameri- 
ean doekyards could play their full part, it is doubt- 
ful whether sufficient true seamen for great expansion 
exist in the United States. No amount of training will 
turn a landsman into a seafaring man. 
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The British Empire has still the greatest fleet and 
has bases in many parts of the world. Great Britain 
has a great ship-building industry and in her merean 
tile marine in her people is a reserve of fine seamen. 
But her sea communications are long and hard to pro 
tect except near British bases 

Japan retains a fleet which aims at supremacy in 
vital home waters. She has shipyards and also a re 
serve of seafaring population, but no far-flung bases 

Germany has been crippled as a sea-power under the 
Versailles Treaty. 

France and Italy have fleets far smaller than the 
British and American. Both are placed in a difficult 
position as regards sea-power, both relatively to each 
other and to the British Empire. Neither can be said 
to possess supremacy, except in purely local waters. 


Summary 

A general summary of the vital factors as applied 
to the world is interesting. It 
distributed over the six Great Powers, the United 
States, the British Empire, Germany, France, Japan, 
and Italy, and that each of these Powers is wanting in 
something. Thus the United States has 
overseas bases and reserves of natural 


shows that power is 


insufficient 
seamen. The 
British Empire lacks concentration and is consequently 
sensitive as to sea communications. 
allowed to train armed forces. 
her white birth rate. Japan needs raw materials 
Italy has a serious economic problem, based upon a 
shortage of fuels and minerals. 


Germany is not 
France is nervous o! 


It is very apparent from the above summary how 
important sea-power is. The deficiency of each of the 
Great Powers could be overcome with sea-power. It 
could give the United States naval bases and seamen, 
Britain security of communications, Germany time to 
train her armed forces, France access to her native 
man-power, and Japan and Italy their raw materials. 
The British Empire, as the greatest sea-power, holds 
for the future the balance of power just as it has 
done in the past. No Great Power will care to have 
British sea-power against it, and every Great Power 
would like to be allied to that sea-power. 

As regards the future, as far as can be foreseen, 
most of the salient points in the world situation are 
likely to be accentuated. Thus, predominance of the 
United States, already pronounced in certain directions, 
is likely to be more pronounced. The dependence of 
the British Empire upon communications will become 
greater. The shortage of man-power in France, of 
raw materials in Japan and Italy, will probably be felt 
more year by year. The only deficiency in Germany, 
the lack of armed forces, may become less noticeable if 
other Powers adopt any measure of disarmament. For 
the future, then, it is safe to assume that sea-power 
will be more important than ever. The British Empire 
will be well advised to maintain its position upon the 
sea. 

















HAT type of active duty will benefit me 
most ?’’ 
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This question has been asked me 

by many Reserve Officers, especially newly 
commissioned officers who have yet to experience their 
first tour of active duty. 

The R.O.T.C. graduate has little choice in his first 
tour of duty. He reports to his camp and for two 
weeks does close-order drill, extended-order drill, fires 
the rifle and continues the work he had as an R.O.T.C. 
student. 

This sort of duty is not of the young officer’s choice, 
but is compulsory; it is dry and monotonous. In 
several days he loses the feeling of being an officer and 
his interest wanes. This kind of active duty is dis- 
interesting and does not give an officer training in his 
future duties as a commander. 

Next, we take the Reserve Officer, who has been as- 
signed to a regiment. The regiment is 
ordered to two weeks active duty with the C.M.T.C. 
They report and as a regiment take over the running 
of the C.M.T.C. This work is interesting and fairly 
instructive. The officer is dealing with boys between 
the ages of 15 and 21; the majority are about 17. The 
most severe punishment for these youngsters is their 
dismissal from camp. The young officer fails to see 
the advantages of discipline and again is given the 
wrong impression of the service. Much of his time 
is spent in refereeing baseball games, coaching swim- 
ming teams and giving lectures in citizenship to dis- 
interested youngsters. 

After two weeks of this, the officer returns to his 
home. He is called on at troop school to give a lecture 
on Seouting and Patrolling and he states that he can- 
not speak from experience but only from what he has 
studied in Training Regulations. Two weeks active 
duty and the main object—to train the Reserve Of- 
ficer in the Art of War—has been side-tracked and he 
ean only feel that he has attended a boys camp for 
two weeks with pay. 

Another course is open to the Reserve Officer—duty 
with the Regular Army. This is a gold mine of train- 
ing to the officer who wishes to learn more about the 
functioning of the Army. He reports to the regiment 
and is assigned to a company. He may choose his 
duty in the winter and thereby learn how the Army 
works in garrison, but his time is short and he wishes 
to learn more about the actual work as a soldier. 

He writes to Corps Headquarters and finds that the 
regiment in his Corps will commence its maneuvers on 
June Ist, 19—. He then requests active duty for that 
period for the purpose of attending the maneuvers. 

His first day is interesting. He sees the squad in 
attack ; sees their maneuvers; sees in reality that which 
he has studied in regulations—fire control, fire dis- 
tribution, duties of scouts, advantage of cover and the 
individual in action. 
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Active Duty Preference 


By Second Lieutenant R. V. 








Ritchey, Infantry Reserve 


The following day, he may see the section in a 
bringing forth the same principles on a larger 

The third day, he is given command of a plato 
attack, through smoke, and gas. He learns the | 
runners, of hand signals and of the need for efi 
leadership. 

In the following days, he watches the evoluti 
the units in action, from squad to a brigade. H 
seen the duties of the air service, field artillery 
fantry, tanks and signal corps and watched the 
ordination in one attack. He has seen the us: 
outposts, patrols, support, strong points, reserves and 
has experienced night marches, the element of surpris: 
in night attack and a great number of other t! 
that will implant themselves firmly upon his mind 

There is no limit to the benefit of such duty. May 
problems are easier solved because he can visualiz 
the unit in action with which he is dealing. He ca: 
give his talk on seouting and patrolling, attack and 
defense, because he has actually experienced it. 

Duty with the Regular Army may not always | 
obtained, but it is well worthwhile for the Reserve 
Officer to investigate the possibility of such service 
In no other place can he gain such valuable knowledg 
and yet not experience the reality. 

Another assignment is by special permission from 
Corps Headquarters. 

The Reserve Officer is attached to a company or 
Headquarters of the National Guard for a period o! 
two weeks. He may drill the companies and take part 
in maneuvers or he may merely be an observer—th: 
former is far more interesting. The Reserve Office: 
is dealing with the kind of men that he will have i: 
time of a national emergency. They are of the ag 
encountered during war; they are interested and wil 
ing to learn. 

The discipline in the National Guard is the kind 
that he will meet in the Reserve Armies. On ma- 
neuvers the men will execute the movements probabl; 
the same as he would encounter in the Reserve. 

In other words, he is handling men who have not 
accepted the military profession as a life work and 
they are exactly the type he will be expected to handi: 
in war. I should say that service with the National 
Guard is a good course of instruction to the Reserve 
Officer. 

In summing up the types of duty that Reserve 0! 
ficers may ask for, in their order of value to the of- 
ficer, is: 

1. Duty with Regular Army, preferably during 

maneuvers. 
2. Duty with National Guard, during summer en- 
campment. 

3. With Reserve Regiment, commanding C.M.T.C. 

These three cover in general the different depart- 
ments a reserve officer of the line may serve in, and 
receive actual training beneficiary to himself. 
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The Real Conflict at Shanghai: International 
Law vs. 


r HE latest complete example of a military opera- 
tion, the Japanese attack at Shanghai, is now on 
record. Tactically, the lessons were obvious, con- 

ming those principles we at least respect. Tactics 

the things one can do in battle: the possible moves 

the war game. As with strategy, statesmen can 

ver add to, but may often subtract from these pos- 
sibilities. 

Few cabinets have been better fitted, by training 

| by doctrine, to prosecute war, and to give a gen- 
ral in the field intelligent, sympathetic backing, than 

e one which succeeded to power in Japan after the 
fall of the Shidehara Ministry. But, examining this 
operation, there appears some evidence that the cabi- 
net, rather than the general, really conducted it. 

The right of the Chinese defensive position rested 
on the International Settlement—neutral ground. But 
the Chinese left was in the air; it rested on no strong 
terrain feature, although prolonged and covered to 
some extent by the detached Woosung forts. In re- 
ducing a defensive position, tactics offer but four 
courses: a straight push, a penetration, a sing!e en- 
velopment or turning movement, and a double en- 
velopment—that maneuver which began as a Punic 
victory and continued as a Prussian obsession. The 
Japanese general commanding at Shanghai was a pro- 
fessional soldier, well understanding these elementary 
theorems of attack. The weakness of the Chinese left 
was certainly apparent to him at first glance. And 
he knew that the Japanese naval forces had already 
failed in a frontal attack in the Chapei area. But 
instead of adopting the natural and outstanding 
course; instead of moving troops up the Yangtse 
River and falling on the flank in rear of the Chinese 
left, he tried again to penetrate the line near Kangwan 
Station, and next, to drive in south of the Woosung 
Forts, toward Yanghang: successive and difficult 
frontal attacks. In view of General Uyeda’s known 
ability, one ean only conclude that he was obeying 
orders—which none but his home government could 
impose upon him. But why did a cabinet with con- 
siderable military training among its members impose 
such orders? 

Japan had announced that her object was simply to 
gain Shanghai, not to make war on China. Diploma: 
tically, this statement was so admirable as to be al- 
most an ironical bow toward the United States, which 
in 1914 seized Vera Cruz without, so President Wilson 
protested, the slightest hostile intent toward the 
Mexican people. International law has already ac- 
quiesced in the theory that naval forces and marines 
might land to protect their nationals, and even capture 
a port in the process, without committing an act of 
war. 


Tactics 


At Vera Cruz, the United States extended this 
principle by landing army units to hold what the 
navy had gained. At Shanghai, Japan further ex 
tended it by throwing in army units during the fight 
itself to reinforce the navy, which had not succeeded 
in gaining anything. The possible attitude of the 
Western toward this extension naturally 
caused Japan some anxiety, but she had the dragon 
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by the tail and could not afford to let go after the 
Chapei reverse, for, if she evacuated Shanghai before 
driving out the Chinese, she would have nothing to 
trade later for a free hand in Manchuria. 

But apt as the position may have been diplomatical- 
ly. it was not so fortunate from a military standpoint. 
When Japan confined her avowed aims to Shanghai, 
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she also limited her theater of operations By in- 
troducing army units into the fighting, she had al- 
ready overstepped the Vera Cruz precedent on which 


her initial action was based. So to send troops inland 


up the Yangtse for a far-flung turning movement 
might, at that delicate stage, have been considered 
tantamount to invasion and a technical act of war. 


This was a consummation devoutly to be avoided. 
Therefore, unless a break with the Western Powers 
was to be risked, the military maneuver must be ecur- 
tailed and limited to the immediate area of Shanghai; 
that is, to direct attacks on the Shanghai position. 

Yet even after the check which the naval landing 
parties had received in the early Chapei fighting, it 
still seemed probable that the army units would suc- 
ceed, even in another frontal attack. Armies are in- 
tended for land warfare which, to bluejackets, is an 
avocation at best. The Chinese forces lacked training, 
discipline, and team work; in all of which the Japanese 
were superior—so far superior, it was generally con- 
ceded at the time, that neither trenches nor numbers 
could be expected to offset the difference in fighting 
efficiency. 


But the customary unexpected happened. 


To those 
of us who were unable to be present at the first battle 
of Jericho, the similar spectacle, promised us by Mr. 
Hearst and others in the next war, was not produced. 
Japanese aviation accomplished no more and no less 
than our active officers of the Air Corps claim and 
And 


concede for a battle of entrenched positions 
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the Chinese showed the r sults of eareful foreign tl 
ing in those two still supreme defensive weap 
burrowed earth and well-placed machine guns. 
the morale side, Chapei had given them confiden 
success. 

When the frontal attacks of the army had also f: 
the general was superseded, as is usually the 
when it is clear that a new plan must be tried 
when this change of plan must be made wit! 
weakening confidence in the directing authorities 
home. The alternatives were to abandon the Shan; 
operation entirely or else to try a turning moven 
up the Yangtse River, even at the risk of West: 
displeasure. Japan chose the latter. It sucecee 
tactically. It succeeded diplomatically as well, 
the Chinese defense caved in before specific prot 
could be the West 
happening or how it was done, 
Japanese hands. 


raised. Before knew what 


Shanghai was 
Thus, when risked and put to the test, military 
pediency did not, in this case, jeopardize the dip 
matic objectives, but instead actually gained the: 
Whether or not the hazard to foreign relations was as 
great as the statesmen believed; and whether or 1 
this hazard, so cautiously played at, first, condoned the 
loss in men and prestige caused by binding Genera 
Uyeda’s hands, are questions of which an outsider is 
scarcely competent to judge. But it appears as diffi 
cult in for a nation as 
dividual, to have a cake and eat it, too. 
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The Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory 


By Captain James Notestein, Signal Corps (Infantry) 


Officer in Charge, Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory, Army War College 


HEN do we eat?”’ 
Lieutenant A. W. Greely, U. 
engaged on polar exploration in the years 

81-1882, was forced to diseard a part of his impedi- 

nta. The choice lay between abandoning a portion 

his food supplies, articles of scientific equipment, 
his cherished file of polar pictures. Lieutenant 
Greely’s laboriously prepared ‘‘wet process’’ plates 
ere safely returned to the United States. These, he 
asoned, will serve posterity. 

The problem of how best to preserve valuable his- 

rical negatives and make prints therefrom available 
to scientist, writer and editor faced the War Depart- 

ent in 1894. The Department had just amplified its 
pictorial records by the acquisition of the srady 
Colleetion.’’ This file contained approximately 6000 
plate negatives. It covered twenty-five years of our 
history. Rare portraits of distinguished 
Americans living in the early years of the 19th Cen- 
tury, prominent figures in the War with Mexico and 
the only available pictorial record of the Civil War, 
were etehed on these thin glass plates. The problem 
was solved by the Secretary of War. He placed the 
negative collections under the supervisory care of 
‘‘Lieutenant Greely,’’ then Brigadier General A. W. 
Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

General Greely established and equipped a Signal 
Corps Photographic Laboratory at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia. Facilities for negative storage and processing 
were provided. Prints were made availab'e for re- 
search and illustration. 


. 
S. Cavalry, 


national 


The original collections were greatly augmented by 


valuable negatives secured from many sources cover- 


ing the Indian Wars, Spanish-American War, Boxer 
Rebellion and the Cuban Pacification. After 1900 the 
files grew apace due to the more or less professional 
efforts of Signal Corps troops equipped with cameras 
and assigned to photographie missions in addition to 
their other duties. Negatives and prints found their 
way to the War Department files covering training, 
housing, new developments in 


ordnance, communica 


tions and equipment, army participation in relief of 
disaster from flood and fire, together with many cabi- 
nets filled with official portraits of the officers identified 
with military activities during this period. 

The original laboratory at Fort Myer outgrew avail- 
able facilities at that station after the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War. Its capacity was increased and the plant 
consolidated with the War Department Library in the 
State, War and Navy Building. 

In 1909 a new photographie problem presented it- 
self. The Wright Brothers demonstrated to the War 
Department that flight through the air in a heavier 
than air machine was feasible. Motion pictures of the 
official tests at Fort Myer were delivered to the Signal 
The this 
and that of the Army’s first educational picture ‘‘ Close 
Order Drill,’’ photographed at the U. 8, Military 
Academy in 1916, was accomplished easily by filing in 
1 single drawer of a filing cabinet, but they presaged 
1 dangerous and important storage problem for the 
future. 


Corps for safekeeping storage of negative 
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which contain the original Brady negatives. Right: 


Mr. Brady and his “studio” on a Civil War Location. 
The Signal 
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Inset—Barred and locked files in the laboratory 
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Left: Scoring Sound on a Training Film. 


lmmediately lnited States 


into the World War, tremendous expansion resulted. 


upon the entry of the 
Within two years, the expected storage problem was a 
reality 

7,000,000 


approximately 


The Signal Corps was a repository for almost 
feet of historical film 
89,000 pictorial ree- 
ord of the participation of American troops on all 


motion picture and 


still negatives, a 


lronts Krom these files more than 1,000,000 prints 
of still pictures were required for the Historical 
Branch of the General Staff and the Committee on 
Publie Information. Several million feet of training 


film were needed. They were provided. These prints 
played an important part in the training program for 
the quickly mobilized Army of the United St The 


outgrew 


ates 


task ot processing, distribution 


and 
temporary expedients, especially in 


storage 
view of the fire haz 
ard involved 

In 1919, the Signal Corps occupied a new building 
Army War College 


its own storage and plant requirements 


and film vault at The built to suit 


Years were 


devoted to indexing, ¢ross-indexing and cataloguing 


film and motion picture negative so that any scene ot 
still picture might be readily availab!e to soldier or 
civilian. So great was the interest of the plant em 
ployees that practically no loss resulted from filing, 
indexing and storage. This enviable accomplishment 
probably resulted from the identification of most of 
these employees with film and negatives from its initial 
development, either in the Paris or Washington lab 
oratories. 

The value of the pictorial record of the Army is 
entirely dependent upon its ready accessibility and 
distribution. Hence, the War Department policy of 
the widespread projection of official 
motion pictures in church, school and the meeting 
place of patriotic societies, as well as the sale of his- 


encouraging 


torical photographs, at a nominal price, to any re- 
sponsible individual. Coupled with the decentralized 
loans of training film and eertain special military sub- 
jects through Corps Area Signal Officers, the Signal 


Corps Laboratory has distributed approximately 4,- 
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Right: Recording Sound Scored in the Studio on a Training Film. 


QOU reels of motion picture film and 100.000 still 


tures each year. Signal Corps film and prints 
the United States a 


into many foreign countries, thus stimulating 


their way into every section of 
new 
terest in the Army and its activities among those 
have no other contact with the military service 
Changes in tactics, technique and equipment, afte: 
the World War, served to render obsolete, and obs 
the trai 


file. These pictures were produced under the d 


lescent, many of the sixty-two subjects in 
ing 
rection of the General Staff, by contract with a com 
1928, with th 
cooperation of the Chiefs of Branches concerned, th« 
entered the field of 
including direction, editing 


mercial motion picture company. In 


educational 
and 
comprising thirty-three reel 
All were approved by the W 
193] 


made available to the laboratory for t 


laboratory film pl 


duetion, processil 


Fourteen new subjects, 


have been produced, 
Department and distributed to the service. In 
funds were 
sound recording and 


purchase of processing equl] 





ment, New training films are issued in the 35-mn 
and 16-mm (home movie) size and in 35-mm sound 
version. The laboratory has, in addition, formulated 


a schedule for scoring sound on selected silent films 
produced since 1928. 

With the availability of new subject matter, loans 
of training film from Corps Area libraries have in 
ereased from year to year. The laboratory under 
takes to furnish additional prints as required and of 
fers its facilities for the cleaning and repair of serv 
iceable motion picture film from service schools and 
corps area libraries. 

Present equipment and facility in its use contrast 
markedly with the days of General Greely’s issue of 
cameras to Signal Corps troops in the field, who cover 
ed military photographie assignments in addition to 
their other duties. Within the laboratory is installed 
the best photographic equipment which the com 
mercial market affords. Trained personnel does com 
plete justice to this equipment. Motion picture phot 
go on assignment with 


— 


graphers from the laboratory 
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\ing film units and cover subjects of national in- 

st for the historical files, returning negative which 

reditable to the Signal Corps. Developing, print- 

titling and animating, when required, are accom- 
plished within the plant so as to furnish a finished 
produet which compares favorably with the better com- 
mercial pictures of a similar nature. Still photo- 
graphers cover local assignments at the White House, 
in the War Department buildings, on the District 
Engineer’s projects, in short, wherever they are or- 
dered by the Army Pictorial Service. Prints from 
negatives made on assignments, from the portrait 
studio, enlarging or contact printing rooms, in gen- 
eral, are superior to those produced commercially. 
Excellence of equipment and painstaking care in pro- 
cessing, make possible these results. 

Each year selected graduates from the Photographic 
Course at the Signal Corps School are detailed to the 
laboratory for the additional professional training re- 
quired to fit them for duty as supervisors or assistant 
supervisors of corps area or service school photographic 
laboratories. In this manner, the plant serves to per- 
petuate a high standard of photographic excellence 
within its own doors and eventually throughout the 
service. 

Every precaution, within the limit of available 
funds, is made to safeguard the pictorial record of the 
army in order that it may ‘‘serve posterity’’. Con- 
tinuous rejacketing of still negatives is in progress. 
About five years, working spare time, is required of 
the still laboratory personnel to accomplish this pro- 
ject. The entire operation is then repeated. Re- 
jacketing includes negative inspection to catch chemi- 
eal decomposition, breakage and filing errors. Vault 
stocks of motion picture negative are rewound and 
inspected bi-annually. Rolls showing signs of decom 
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position, or the effect of wear, are replaced by dupli 
eate negative fabricated from corresponding files ot! 
master print. While no satisfactory solution has been 
reached by the large experimental laboratories for pre- 
serving motion picture film, they are receiving pres- 
the industry im 


Some process to accomplish such an ena 


sure for such a solution, as ave of 


creases 
coupled with common-sense vigilance pending such a 





The film vault, an adjunct of the laboratory. This vault 
now contains approximately 5,000,000 feet of War Dept. motion 
picture films. Inset—Interior of one of the eighteen bank 
vaults for film storage. 


(World War 
available to an audience which will find in it the 
interest that the Command and Staff 
School would find today in projecting nine reels of 
**Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow.’’ 


discovery, will make ‘‘ Flashes of Action’’ 
film 


same General 




















Suggested Form for Submitting a Study 
or Other Proposition 


CAUTION: 


present a study clearly, briefly and yet without omitting essential items 


Do not follow this form blindly, but become accustomed to its use at least mentally, in order t 


From time to time members of the Post 


can expect to be called upon to submit studies, utilizing this form, as a matter of training. 


(Hq ind station) 
(Date) 


(Title of Study or Proposition) 


Submitted by 


(Name, Rank and Organization) 


I. Tuer PropueM PRESENTED: 

(Under this heading state briefly whatever is 
to be worked out in later paragraphs.) 

Il. AccoMPANYING EXHIBITs: 
(Under this heading list and assign exhibit 
numbers to documents, charts, ete., which are 
to accompany the study, for use as references 
by higher authority. 
**None’’.) 

III. Facts Brartne ON THE PrRORLEM: 


If none, simply enter 


(Under this heading enter all pertinent facts 

and information that should be in the posses- 

sion of higher authority when a decision is 

reached, These facts and information are also 
used as a basis for matter entered in sueceeed- 
ing paragraphs of the study.) 

IV. Discussion: 
(Under this 
reasoning by 


heading enter all pertinent 
which the conelusions and 
recommendations to be set forth in succeeding 
paragraphs, are to be reached. It is often 
necessary to include here several reasonable 


Plan for Minor Construction and Repair Projects. 


To be used by officers desiring to propose improvements 
on the reservation, such as handball courts, changes in 
swimming pool, etc.) 


aa - > 1" 
Memorandum for the Commanding Officer : 
l. Brief Statement of Project: 


2. Purpose of Project: 


3. Advantages of Project: 
4. Disadvantages of Project: 


5. Estimate of Cost of Project: ................ 

6. Are funds (or material) available, and if so, 
what is the I MONON Goes on ds bas eevecces 

44° 


alternative possibilities, each accompanie 

advantages and disadvantages.) 
V. CONCLUSIONS: 

(Under this heading enter pertinent cor 
the facts and discussion 
forth in paragraphs III and IV preceding 


sions based on 


VI. RErcOMMENDATIONS: 
(Under this heading definite ree 
mendations that bear directly on the prob 
as presented in paragraph I.) 


enter 


or " (Signature) 0 
CONSULTATIONS : 

Here list names of individuals who have b: 
consulted, together with an indication of t] 
concurrence, non-concurrence, or comment 

Nore: Frequently a proposition will not require 
complete study, and a full use of this forn 
would therefore be inappropriate and useless 
Nevertheless paragraphs I, III and IV 
with ‘‘Consultations’’ should 
be presented in some form or another. Th: 
individual, before presenting his _ study 
should first put himself in the place of th 
officer who is to make the decision and should 
ask himself, ‘‘Is everything presented upor 
which a proper decision depends?’’ This 
form is an adaptation of one often used by 
officers on duty at higher headquarters of the 
Army. 


cether alwavs 


Post of 


7. Funds being available, would the approval o! 
this project interfere with other more important pro 
jects that can be foreseen? ........ Ae 

8. What other parties concerned (Quartermaste! 
Ordnance officer, ete.), have been consulted, and w! 
is their reaction to the project? ................. 

9. My recommendations follow: 


(Rank) 
Action by Commanding Officer : 
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A Soldier’s Letter 


By Beda von Berchem 


\XCEPT for a short interim in 1912, Franz Con- 
3 rad, Count von Hoetzendorf, was Chief of Staff 

4 of the Austro-Hungarian Army from 1906 until 
February, 1916, when General Arz succeeded him. The 
Fieldmarshall had two sons by his first wife. The old- 
ost. Herbert, a First Lieutenant of Dragoons, died in 

m on September 8, 1915, at Rawaruska. On the 

after his son’s death the Fieldmarshall wrote a 

r to his second wife. This letter, translated below, 
is a human document. 

In this letter, von Hoetzendorf does not restrain his 
feelings toward the Germans, answering some conten- 
tions contained in his wife’s letter. Emotions which 
ossessed him at that time are mirrored in his words. 

September 9, 1915. 

\ thousand thanks for your dear letter of the 8th, 
he most terrible day of my life. I’ve spent it, yes- 
terday, in deepest mourning. Erwin (the second son, 
the Ed.) experienced the same plight—he wired me- 
those two brothers had been very much attached to 
one another. Erwin and I are still unable to talk of 
Herbert because our tears choke the words in our 
throats ! 

Well—it cannot be changed and must be borne! 

What you say at the beginning of your letter is 
absolutely correct. ‘‘The Germans have always known 
how to set themselves off effectively’’ and they have 
always had a flair for ‘‘taking everything for them- 
selves.’’ According to this very practical, even if not 
very aristocratic principle, they are acting just 
now. However, if you think that I take this as a per- 
sonal affront, you are very much mistaken. Whatever 
share in the future, possible successes in this war shall 
be eredited to me does not bother me in the least. Since 
my childhood days I’ve lived only for one great, pro- 
fessional goal. That has been: The power and pres- 
tige of our monarchy! When I see now that, in spite 
of the tremendous, bloody sacrifices which we have 
made, the monarchy is being shoved against the wall 
and into the background by the Germans and is be- 
ing deliberately and studiously intentionally damaged 
in reputation by them, you will understand my bitter- 
ness and also the reason why I curse this war. Of 
course, I also curse those who, years ago, in spite of 
my advice, have failed to take the necessary steps when 
there was still a possibility for the monarchy to gain 
for itself the power and prestige which the Germans 
are now harvesting for themselves. This is the great- 
est professional disappointment of my life, the worm 
which eats away my heart and the sting which makes 
me yearn for the end of my active service, to leave it, 
so that I ean ponder, in the quietness of domestic life, 
about the changing order, about the whims and in- 
justices of fate. 

When I look at our efficient generals, at our brave, 
heroically dying officers, our staffs, working day and 


night, and, finally, at our brave troops, remaining 
steadfast under dangerous and trying conditions, serv- 
ing without a murmur; when I see all this and then 
have to experience how German arrogance disdainfully 
disregards it all and lifts itself above it in sheer self- 
aggrandizement—then you will understand my indig- 
nation and the wish to have nothing to do with all 
this any more— 


-as soon as the war is over. Je m’en 


fiche de tous les honneurs pour moi—but acknowledg- 
ment of the work of our leaders, our troops, our good 
people who send their sons into the ranks of our army 
—that I had expected! Nothing for me—when this 
war is over, after a short period, for the sake of appear 
ances, I shall exchange my uniform for a simple woolen 
coat, take my cane and walk, unrecognized, through 
the streets. All decorations and orders I shall securely 
lock up in a box. 

But the war is not as yet over and since it is my will 
to stick it out as long as it will last, that is, as long as 
they shall keep me in my present position, I shall en- 
deavor to come up to what is expected of me to the 
best of my ability. I shall also try and bear the re- 
sponsibilities connected with it. 

What do you think about the dismissal of Grand 
Duke Nikolayevitch ? 


The consequences of this step 
cannot be foreseen. 


He was a brutally powerful man 
and an enemy of Russki, who now has the supreme 
command because the Tsar is only a puppet! 

I was very glad to hear that you have been with P. 
—how I would have liked to have been with you; too 
bad that she is not living in Vienna—you’ve undoubt- 
edly passed very interesting hours with her. No doubt, 
she knows what you mean to me and is aware of the 
fact that our happiness has been fashioned by heavy 
blows of fate. Would that it were fully cemented ! 

This wish places me into our future home. Dear, I 
would be so glad to know that you’ve found an apart- 
ment in which you could feel at home. Perhaps you 
should take the one in the Taubstummen Gasse. If 
you like it so much, take it 
have to save somewhere else. How meager my personal 
demands are, that you do know. 

Your reports about your health, while sounding 
somewhat more encouraging, are not so that I could be 
fully satisfied and entirely without.worry. I beg of 
you age iin to do e verything possible for your we il-being 


If I could only be with you. Then I’d look after 
everything. 


what it costs more, we will 


I am not happy. Our separation, worry, 
this terribly lonesome life, perhaps the miserable 
weather, too, all this combines to make me unhappy. I 
hope that everything will take a turn for the better 
except my sorrow. 

For today, dear heart, farewell and be affectionately 
kissed by your 


sorrow, 


FRANZ. 
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Friendly Artillery Falling Short 


By Lieutenant Colonel Dawes E. Brisbine, Signal Corps, S. D. National Guard 


HE element of Fear is one which has always been 

given most serious consideration by the successful 

commander. As an ally, it has been made use of 
in nearly every campaign of importance in history. 
Combat divisions have been taught that it is their con- 
stant duty to keep the enemy entirely aware of the 
fact that he is confronted by a tireless and merciless 
foe. Various methods are used to instil fear into the 
hearts and minds of the enemy, most common of which 
have been the use of snipers, midnight patrols and 
punitive expeditions. The judicious use of high ex- 
plosive artillery fire, bombing by airplane and other 
similar methods have been used successfully in break- 
ing down his morale. 

Naturally, this same element of fear can become a 
most insidious and effective enemy, and unfortunately, 
it is a state of mind over which very few of us have 
absolute control. There can be no doubt, so the psy- 
chologists will tell us, that fear in itself is no disgrace 
toaman. The disgrace comes with giving way to the 
monster. The story of the young stripling in com- 
mand of a platoon in the Old Contemptibles, as he 
stood before Mons, is pertinent. That the young Lieu- 
tenant was badly scared was obvious—so obvious, in 
fact, that one of the enlisted men, a big navvy, re- 
marked in an undertone that could be heard, ‘‘The 
blighter is seairt.’’ The young subaltern turned on 
him with: ‘‘If you were as badly scared as I am, you’d 
be running.”’ 

There is nothing more comforting and glorious to 
the man standing in that pitch blackness before dawn, 
than the feel of another’s shoulder brushing against 
his. It gives to the man in the assault wave, the feel- 
ing of security to know that behind him is a strong 
body of men in support. This feeling of security is 
vastly increased by the knowledge that he is supported 
by well controlled and active artillery. A body of 
men imbued with this feeling of sureness will make a 
unit the command of which is a God-given privilege. 

How many of you standing in the fire trench or lying 
in a fox hole of your own peculiar design and architec- 
ture, have felt a cold hand fairly grip your heart when 
some frightened doughboy has eried out: ‘‘ Friend- 
ly artillery falling short.’’ To my mind there is noth- 
ing which so quickly saps the morale, as to be fired on 
by your own guns. Not only are you in a defenseless 
position but you have lost that feeling of support which 
your artillery should give you. There have been times 
when this ery has been taken up and repeated over the 
length and breadth of a division and carried back on 
the wings of near-panic to the rear areas. These shells 
may have been Austrian 88’s rather than French 75’s. 
But the fact remains, the soldier in the front lines may 
remember when his own artillery has fallen upon his 
position and this is an experience he can never forget. 
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From then on he will view with suspicion and d 
the value of his own supporting artillery. 

To those who have served with both the infantry 
the artillery in combat, there is apparent reason for 
friendly artillery falling short, and the fault lies wit! 
both the infantry and the artillery. The wonder lies 
in the fact that it has not happened oftener. In most 
instances, the underlying fault was the lack of ade 
quate communications. The front line of the infantry 
knows where it is and is usually so busy staying t! 
or making its objective, that there is little time for 
thought on other matters, and there is less time for 
communication with the rear. Unless the artillery 
knows where the front line is, it must rely entirely upor 





ee 


its maps and upon the meagre information which comes 
to it through other sources. 

Satisfactory and adequate communications are, of 
course, most difficult during the cannonade and the 
desperate confusion of the fighting lines. Especially 
is this true during the advance under fire, but in the 
vast majority of cases, the successful advance will show 
that communications have been maintained. 

The rolling barrage has given way, in a large meas- 
ure, to successive concentrations. The former with its 
mechanical and mathematical precision, but tremen- 
dous waste of ammunition, is being succeeded by the 
more effective concentration on strong points of opp 
sition. This change requires even greater improve 
ment in communications. 

The General in command must fight his battle in the 
dark. He can not see the true condition at the front 
but must depend upon his sense of feel. He must d 
pend upon his fingers which come in contact with the 
enemy and unless those fingers send back the infor 
mation, so essential to him, it is difficult indeed { 
him to intelligently send forward proper commands 

Someone has likened a field army to the human body 
The command is the brain; the infantry, the arms and 
hands; the artillery, the back and shoulders; the sup 
ply, the blood stream ; the signal service, the nerve sys- 
tem. Without the one, the others are without force 
If that nerve system ceases to function, there is really 
nothing to prevent a situation such as developed among 
the Russian hosts in the battle of Tannenberg. There 
one of the great armies of history, with absolute victory 
in its grasp, was defeated by a German command 0! 
searcely half its size. That battle typifies in many 
ways, the elements of fate, which may enter into th: 
game of war. The German high command of the arm 
ies of the East was badly demoralized and but for th 
ability of some of General Prittwitz’ Staff to take ad 
vantage of the situation before he was retired to mak 
room for Hindenburg and Ludendorff, the battle migh 
have gone otherwise in spite of the errors of the Rus 
sian command. On top of this, General Francois, in 
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umand of the German Right, repeatedly operated 
iinst orders, and in spite of all of these handicaps, 
‘tory crowned the double eagle of Germany simply 
-ause the communications of the Russian Army were 
idequate. The details of this turning point in Rus- 
n history are well known. It was simply a new 
plication of the old story of the ‘‘loss of a kingdom 
r the want of a horseshoe nail.’’ 

Strangely enough, the victorious Germans were, at 

at very moment, rushing their seven professional 

rmies into a situation equally serious and far-reaching. 
ily a few days later they sustained a defeat which, 
yond doubt, was the actual turning point of the 

War. On September 5, the right flank, composed of a 

orps, was practically crushed by the unexpected at- 

tack of the French under General Maunoury, launched 
from Paris. Five of the German Armies, swinging on 

, great wheel with the hub at Verdun, had hurried so 

ar beyond their rear-ward organization and railheads 
that their communications were stretched to the taut- 
ness of fiddle strings. The Schlieffen Plan had worked 
too well. There had been no time for the establish- 
ment of collateral communications, sideways or other- 
wise, and it was not until midnight that General Kluck 
was informed of the disaster sustained by his right 
flank. Here, again, the details which followed in the 
next five days of the Battle of the Marne, have become 

well known to the student and once more we see a 

creat empire and a greater military establishment ac- 

tually erumble, as a direct result of inadequate com- 
munications, coupled with the failure to intelligently 
use such communications as were available. 

During the World War, the Signal Communications 
of an American Division were handled almost exclu- 
sively by a signal battalion, an organization presum- 
ably made up of professionals and experts divided into 
three companies with special functional duties. De- 
tails from ‘‘C’’ Company were assigned for duty with 
the brigades and regiments and the entire network of 
communications within the division was under the 
direct control of the Division Signal Officer. Follow- 
ing the War, the spirit of correction, change and im- 
provement, which naturally permeated the entire mili- 
tary establishment, made itself felt in this branch of 
the service. The necessity for complete and continued 
liaison between unit commanders, between the front 
and the rear and between the infantry and the artillery 
had been a lesson learned after many bitter and expen- 
sive experiences. 

The General Staff, the War College, and especially, 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, all devoted much 
time and deep study to the problem and our present 
system has resulted from their combined efforts. We 
find now instead of the Signal Battalion, separate and 
distinet from the other branches of the service within 
the division, a signal company attached to division 
headquarters. It is responsible for all of the eommuni- 
cations of the division headquarters and maintains wire, 
radio and message communications with the brigades 
and with the division on its right, while in the field. 

Each brigade and each regiment has its communica- 
tions platoon; each battalion has its communications 
section; and each company, battery or troop has its 
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communications detail. In this manner the communica 
tions personnel operating within a regiment or bat- 
talion is composed of men who are of that unit and 
who are under the direct command of its commanding 
officer. It is thus hoped to avoid ali questions of du 
plication in command and also any unfortunate jeal 
ousies which may arise between branches of the serv 
ice. Probably the greatest good arising from this ar 
rangement comes about through special training in- 
sisted upon by the officer in command for the communi- 
cations element under him. He is bound to give more 
consideration to this vital feature of training than he 
did when it was handled entirely by the division signal 
battalion. 

Telegraph circuits reach as far forward as division 
headquarters and rail head, and handle by far the bulk 
of message matter to and from G. H, Q., Army and 
Corps Headquarters. The use of the telegraph circuit 
forward of division headquarters, is not encouraged. 
Probably the most important method used in maintain 
ing signal communications within the division is that 
of the field telephone. In establishing the wire net 
from division headquarters forward, special portable 
equipment is used, which has, for the most part, reached 
a fairly stable state of development. The perfect net 
beginning at division headquarters passes through the 
various switchboards of the brigade, regiment, bat- 
talion and company and connects up with the isolated 
platoon, the observation post and the farthest outpost, 
even extending to the shell hole out in No Man’s Land 
to which two lonely buck privates have dragged their 
wire and established a listening post. Where time and 
equipment permit, collateral lines separated through- 
out their lengths, connect the various switchboards, 
thus reducing a probability of broken connections re- 
sulting from the enemy’s shell fire. Naturally, these 
methods of communication are supplemented by the 
use of the blinker, the pigeon, the wig-wag, the sema 
phore, the airplane panel and last but not least, and 
sometimes the most important of all—the runner 

With the rapid improvement in aviation, and espe- 
cially in means of communication between ground and 
plane, we may soon expect this to become one of the 
most important means of communication between the 
front line and the Command Post. The use of panels 
is essentially important and if the position of the front 
lines could have been properly located, by these scouts 
of the air, the ery, ‘‘ Friendly artillery falling short,’’ 
could have been avoided in many, many instances 

It is natural to assume that the enemy will also take 
advantage of the rapid strides now being realized in 
the development of aviation. Consequently, antiair 
eraft artillery and searchlight must be given every 
opportunity to function. Nor must it be forgotten that 
to get the full tactical use of antiaircraft 
there must be a complete communications net, wire 
and radio among the several elements. Again, the ob- 
servations made in the front lines are of great im- 
portance to the higher command in offering the troops 
protection against air raids. 

While the field telephone equipment has, as above 
stated, reached a favorable state of development, such 
is not the case with the field radio. ‘‘Not only does 
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the rapid advance in the radio art make it imperative 
that new and more modern sets be constantly supplied, 
but sets in existence are constantly undergoing re- 
visions to incorporate new ideas or to correct faults 
Not a single 
radio set used by the American Army before the War 
or during the War remains on tables of equipment of 
the Army today. 


which have developed in the service 


With two exceptions, every radio set 
which the Army uses today was conceived and de- 
veloped after the War. At the present time, the Sig 
nal Corps is engaged in a very extensive development 
program, with the object in view of equipping the Army 
with short wave (high frequency) radio equipment. 
In this connection, it may be of interest to note that 
although the impression is quite general that high fre- 
quency radio is a very recent development, the Signal 
Corps has a high frequency set, the S. C. R-77, having 
a wave length of 68 to 73 meters, which has been stand 
ard equipment for the Army ever since the War.’’ 
These old 77’s were not supplied in quantities until 
some time after the Armistice, and they have since 
been redesigned into the 77-A and 77-B, now in use 

The Chief Signal Officer, Major General Gibbs, has a 
very efficient research and engineering division. It is 
constantly conducting ‘‘investigations of new projects 
and equipment with a view to keeping abreast with the 
advance of Science in the development of technical in- 
struments and articles employed in the art of signaling. 
This is particularly true of the radio field, where the 
latest developments of today are often obsolete tomor 
row. To assist in this work, laboratories are 
tained at Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Washington, D. C.’’ I am quoting liber- 
ally and flagrantly from lectures and papers of Major 
General G. 8. Gibbs, Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

The field radio set is supplied to all branches of the 
service, and its uses and effectiveness are increasing 
constantly. A professional or amateur radio operator 
has no difficulty in finding his niche in any of the com- 
ponent parts of the Army. 

Probably the greatest demand for improvement in 
radio comes from the air service, and the last year 


main- 
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has brought to light some truly remarkable inventi: 
for the handling of communications between the pl 
in the air. and the forees on the ground. One of 
vreatest drawbacks to radio as a means of comm 
the the en 
The impulse, carrying forward 


eation. has been freedom with which 


eould listen in 


radio signal. leaves the sending station in ever enla 
ing circles, like the ripples on the surface of a still px 
into which a stone has been cast. In recent years, su 
cessful experiments have been conducted in directior 

radio by means of which the signal is carried forwa 

So far, ho 

ever, the equipment necessary is expensive and elab 
rate and not suited in any sense to use by the Arm 
in the field. 


along a definite and prescribed corridor. 


The next decade will bring forth so many changes 
and improvements that undoubtedly the radio of t 
day will be comparable with the kettle drums of t! 
ancients and the signal fires of the savage. 

One more item of importance in the use of con 
munications by the infantry is the reporting back of a 
movements that are observed. Many times apparently 
unimportant acts of the enemy, if reported, indicat: 
to the trained personnel of the Intelligence Depart 
ment, the approach of imminent and important activi 
ties. 

A well-trained tactical unit naturally requires less 
signal communication than one which is poorly trained 
and sinee the defense of this country will always b 
left, in the largest sense, to a civilian army, it becomes 
imperative that every possible effort be extended, look 
ing toward properly functioning communications. 

The prompt organization of adequate signal com 
munication systems is important, but the intelligent use 
of them is absolutely vital. Should the 


time come 


again when arms must be borne in the defense of this 
land of ours, may we profit by the mistakes we have 
May the man on the fire step, in 
the fox hole, or in the assault wave, never have fear 
and panic throttle his splendid courage with the hoarse 
ery, ‘‘Friendly artillery falling short.’’ 


made in the past. 
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éé EPLY to the King of Westphalia,’’ said Na- 
poleon to Berthier, ‘‘that war.... is a pro- 
ession and that it must be learned.”’ 

It is not best learned by experience. In time of 
ar it is too late. Conditions in the field are not suited 
, the digesting of facts. A campaign demands action, 

reflection. Napoleon, like Marshal Saxe’s old 
nule, learned nothing from his campaigns. He himself 
frankly admitted that his first was his best. When he 
spoke of anaiyzing the campaigns of the great masters 
he did not mean the study of military history as we 
inderstand the term today, for materials of that sort 
were searce. He carefully concealed the sources of 
his inspiration. Spenser Wilkinson has now laid 
them bare. The secret of how he learned and whence 
came his knowledge is now set forth for us by a great 
military scholar. 

‘‘The Rise of General Bonaparte’’ is the third of 
a trilogy by Spenser Wilkinson describing in detail 
how Napoleon came to be a master of the art of war.’ 
Those persons who wish to have an accurate under- 
standing of Napoleon Bonaparte’s generalship cannot 
afford to ignore these works. Jomini made a brilliant 
exposition of Napoleon’s methods, and in our own 
time General Camon’s analysis has shown us the fin- 
ished product; but Spenser Wilkinson has traced its 
development from its germination, through the un- 
folding of the bud, to the maturing of the fruit. The 
study is made with the cool detachment of a scientist. 
Even the spirit of Napoleon, mighty still, has failed 
to dominate or to color the work of this biographer. 
Now other investigations into the genesis of Napoleon’s 
military genius belong precisely where this author has 
placed them—in his bibliography or nowhere. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense believed, 
even by educated military men, about the role in the 
development of modern war played by the French 
Revolution and by Napoleon Bonaparte. Even Foch 
in his works repeats some of the general misconceptions 
which need to be corrected. The French Revolution 
did less to create than it did to retard a new develop- 
ment. It merely liquidated certain frozen assets which 
made posstble the application of existing theories. 
That of the Nation in Arms grew out of the Renais- 
sance, was foreshadowed by Machiavelli and eloquently 
enunciated by Guibert. The divisional system was be- 
gun by Marshal Saxe and developed by Maillebois. 
By a royal decree dated 1788, the French army was 
permanently organized into divisions. Modern staff 
training was developed by Pierre Bourcet. From his 
staff college at Grenoble came the French officers who 
were sent to aid General Washington. Alexander Ber- 


Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1930. The introductory 
volume, The Defence of Piedmont, 1742-48, was published in 1927; 
the second, The French Army before Napoleon, in 1914. 


The Making of a Master of War 


By Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Scammell, Infantry, California National Guard 





thier and Mathieu Dumas served in America as well 


as in the Grande Armée. A new artillery was de 
veloped by Gribeauval, and its tacties by the Du Teils 
and Guibert. The use of skirmishers went back, not 
to the wars in America, but even beyond. The 18th 
Century was a period of intense intellectual activity 
in military art and science as well as in other fields. 

Napoleon was the heir to the best thought of the 
army of the ancien régime. He was only one of 
a number of scientifically trained officers. Many emi- 
grated. Others were killed. Some remained. But 
he alone had the imaginative power to erect the theo- 
ries of his predecessors into a comprehensive system, 
and the opportunities and the energy to test them and 
to apply them. No other equalled him in the audacity 
of his ambition, in the magnetism of his personality, 
or in the inflexibility of his will. He seized opportunities 
or he made them. By the time that he was given actual 
command of the Army of Italy he had come to know 
it and the theatre of war thoroughly, and for three 
years he had been the plan-maker who was able to test 
his theories at the expense of other commanders. By 
studying the campaigns of others in the same theatre 
of war he already knew what mistakes to avoid and 
what opportunities to exploit. 

At Toulon in 1793 ‘‘It was one man’s work and 
that man was Captain Bonaparte.’’ He saw that the 
place could be taken without a siege. He ignored tra- 
dition. He attacked the decisive point and every one 
of his measures was directed toward this single object. 
He it was who drew up the plan for the Army of Italy 
issued in 1793 by Dumberion and followed by Masséna, 
by which the crest of the Alps and of the Apennines 
was seized. 

‘‘Next, he had elaborated a plan for taking the 
Army of Italy down from the mountains to 
San Dalmazzo. This had been prohibited by Carnot. 
Thereupon Bonaparte, by this time acquainted with 
the ideas and achievement of Maillebois, had designed 
a brief campaign of Dego which had sent the Austrians 
in full retreat down the valley of the Bormida. He 
had, however, been thwarted by the timidity of the 
representatives on mission in his purpose of turning 
upon the Sardinians after the battle of Dego and 
attacking from the east the fortified camp of Ceva. 
His separation from the Army of Italy led to his 
obtaining an ever-increasing influence on its opera- 
tions.’”’ 


sor¢o 


Representatives on mission, officers in the ministry 
of war or powerful members of the government, were 
fascinated by the direct, logical reasoning of the young 
officer and by his firm grasp of the technique of his 
profession. The actual command of the Army of Italy 
was merely the logical consequence of his three years 
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of indirect command. For the campaign of 1796, he 
insisted upon having the confidence of the govern- 
ment and a free hand with military operations. Con- 
fidently he applied the fruits of his studies and of his 
experiments. The brilliant results brought him re- 
newed confidence. He was a master of the art of war. 


A better choice of a subject for investigation could 
not have been made by Professor Wilkinson. There 
is no other single topic which lends itself so completely 
to the sound instruction of statesmen and of soldiers, 
or introduces so many valuable features; the interre- 
lation between statecraft and strategy, the making of 
a great commander, the principles of strategy, the 
influence of logistics, the contrast between mountain 
warfare and warfare in open country, between the 
defensive and the offensive, between good practices 
and bad. It is a complete study in the art of war as 
practiced by the best of modern captains in his most 
brilliant campaign. 

‘The Rise of General Bonaparte’’ is the portrait 
of the man. The earlier books of the trilogy supply 
the portrait with its background and frame it into 
a unity. The first deals with the Italian campaigns of 
1742-1748, studied by Bonaparte in preparation for his 
own first Italian campaign. The second tells of the 
professional progress of the French Army during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century: the new artil- 
lery, the divisional system, and staff training under 
Bourcet. The third describes the professional prepa- 
ration of Napoleon for high command, and his actual 
conduct of his first campaign. In the course of the 
narrative the author pauses to point out the sources 
of the young general’s inspiration, or to discuss the 
influence of the political motives of both sides, upon 
military operations. Without a full understanding 
of these factors no accurate apprehension of the con- 
duct of war by Napoleon is possible. Only a man of 
Spenser Wilkinson’s training and experience could 
have produced this masterly study. 


Spenser Wilkinson is a name that is known in the 
United States Army and Navy, and that should be 
known to our statesmen. It is a name that should 
also be venerated. His ‘‘Brain of an Army’’ has long 
been a text-book in American military education. It 
was on account of this little book that Elihu Root as 
Secretary of War sought his counsel before undertak- 
ing the organization of our General Staff. As a young 
man Spenser Wilkinson took an active interest in the 
British Territorials, helping to train the Manchester 
regiment along modern, professional lines. As a jour- 
nalist he sought to enlighten the English people about 
the relationship between war and policy. Like another 
Xenophon, he accompanied Lord Roberts on maneu- 
vers in India and absorbed wisdom from that fine sol- 
dier. 

As Chichele, Professor of Military History at Ox- 
ford University, Wilkinson first continued his study 
of the origins of Napoleon’s doctrines of war, 
His latest book was be- 


which he has now completed. 
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gun when his eyesight was already failing. It w 
completed in the dark, Only an unassuming schola 
only a great heart of tempered courage could have pr 
duced under such a handicap a work of such sterlin 
worth. It is a real contribution to human knowleds 
The presentation is as fortunate as the subject. ‘‘ TI 


Rise of General Bonaparte’’ is written in clear an 
simple language. Position maps illustrate the tey 


without including unnecessary details. At the end 
a sheet of the Italian general staff map, showing tl! 
entire theatre of war, on which every place mentione 
in the text is underscored in red. The body of the boo 
is written for the layman; the technical details of in 
terest to professional students are grouped in appen 
dices. 

There are eight appendices. The first is a critica! 
bibliography, brief, and ineluding only such works 
as are needed to complete the understanding and fur 
nish the proof of the thesis. The second, a discussio1 
of whether Napoleon could have used the Marquis de 
Pezay’s ‘‘ Histoire des Campagnes de M. le Maréchal de 
Maillebois en Italie,’’ contains a little romance of 
research. It begins with the discovery by General 
Pierron in 1889 of a letter from Bonaparte to the Di- 
rectory written on March 1, 1796, in which the Min 
istry of War is requested to forward to him among othe 
books and materials, a copy of the Marquis de Pezay’s 
history. Professor Wilkinson later discovered from 
a letter dated May 31, 1796, from Nelson to Sir John 
Jervis, that these books were intercepted and captured 
by the English fleet. But still the influence of Maille- 
bois’ campaign was so marked that Professor Wilkin- 
son kept on the trail. His persistence was rewarded. 
A copy of de Pezay’s history was unearthed, coming 
from a country house in the southern Tyrol. An in- 
scription on the fly leaf of the first volume stated that 
the book had been left behind by General Bonaparte. 
The manner in which the book was acquired and the 
nature of the inscription dismiss any supposition that 
it may not be genuine. The writer of these lines in- 
spected it in 1924 and ean state that the authenticity 
of the inscription is beyond any reasonable doubt. 

The Oxford University Press too has done its full 
duty. The book is a dignified product with large, clear, 
sharp print on excellent paper. The frontispiece is a 
fine portrait of General Bonaparte as a young man. 
The whole is solidly bound, and completed by an index. 

Spenser Wilkinson has by this study raised up an 
enduring memorial to his selfless devotion to his coun- 
try. Like his friend Lord Roberts he gave his time 
unsparingly toward preparing England for the in- 
evitable storm. The curse of Cassandra is upon all 
prophets who foretell unpleasing things. Lord Roberts 
had the reward of a glorious death within sound of 
those guns whose thundering he had predicted from 
afar. Spenser Wilkinson contributed his knowledge 
and gave a son to his country. His reward is that he 
has been able to have given so greatly to the common 
good. We ought to feel grateful that we are able to 
share in the fruits of his years of unselfish industry. 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Section I--Personnel. 
Col. G. A. Herbst 
Lt. Col. H. B. Crea 


Major C. C. Stokely 


Major B. G. 


Ferris 


Chief of Infaniry 


MaJor GENERAL STEPHEN O. Fuqua 


CoLONEL LAURENCE 


Executive 


HALSTEAD 


Section II—Intelligence. Section ITI 
Major T. J. Camp 
Captain H. M. Melasky 
Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel B, Lentz 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 


Major J. D. Patch 





-Training 


Colonel A. L. 
Lt. Col. J. M. 
Major H. E, 
Major F. E. 
Major P. W. 
Captain A. W. 


Uhl 


i 


Churchill 
Marshburn 


Singleton 


} 


Newgarden 
Jones 





Roster of Officers, Infantry Regiments 


lst INFANTRY 

Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo. 
COLONEL 
Smith, K. T 

Lt. COLONEL 
Burt, F. T. 


MAJORS 
Sanford, G. A. 
Easton, J. D. 


Shamotulski, C. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Jones, C. R. 
Valverde, C. A. 
Caulkins, R. M. 
Mead, W. gn 
DeLong, J. 
Marshall, > %. Ty 
Lawrence, J. H. 
Boyers, J. A. 
Johnson, W. H 
Arnold, E. G. 
Nichols, A. R. 
LaRue, F. 
Stetler, W. A. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
DuPree, H. 
Kindall, S. G. 
Willis, J. B. 
Whitlow, A. B. 
Vesey, R. H. 
Brimmer, H. W. 
Stephens, L. E. 
Silverman, R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
O’Brien, J. D. 
Doty, R. E. 
Gilchrist, J. R. 
Kent, T. 


Leeper, E. B. 
Adams, A. J. 
MacLaughlin, 


Willis, 0. G. 
Bond, V. H. 
Everman, H. R. 


24 INFANTRY 
Fort Wayne, Mich. 


COLONEL 

Langdon, R. C. 
Lt. COLONELS 

Lyon, R. M. 
Beuret, E. C. 

MAJOR 
Moreno, A. 

CAPTAINS 
Hall, R. 
Bollenbeck, J. W. 
Potts, R. J. 


Robinson, E. G 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 
Renth, R. L. 
Hill, M. A. 
Durrette, M. B. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hilliard, L. L. 
Hulett, C. T. 
Carnes, J. J 
Gaddis, J. W. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kimpton, T. R. 
Heimerdinger, 


Beauchamp, C. E. 
Pumpelly, J. W. 
Adair, P. . 
Lavigne, W. J. 
Ziegler, E. F. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


MAJORS 
Falk, D. B., Jr. 
McDonnell, P. J. 
Murphy, J. L. 
McCord, W. D. 
Nolan, J. P. 
Coughlin, J. V. 
Passmore, G. H. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Heineke, H. E. 
Stebbins, A. K., 


Jr 
MeNickle, 8S. P. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


Scctt, L. C. 
Carlson, G. C. 
Pahl, H. M. 


Ondrick, J. G. 


Fort Brady, Mich. 
MAJOR 
Crawford, M., 
CAPTAINS 
Crowley, E. K. 
Murphy, W. A. 
Burt, F. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Canary, J. E. 
Mueller, E. A. 
Isaacs, G. E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Sachs, E. I. 
— J.L. 
Gillette, a WW. 
34 INFANTRY 


Fort Snelling, Minn 


COLONEL 
Nelson, C. J. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Miller, F. M. 
MAJORS 
Keeley, H. J. 
Gardiner, G. H. 
Brasted, A. J. 
Grant, J. H 
Harer, L. G. 
Bigelow, M. ¢€ 
CAPTAINS 
Barnwell, C. H., 
Jr. 
Spicer, C. B. 
Doll, F. 
Powell, a 
Marston, M. W. 
todman, J. H. 
Boruski, E. F. 
Doyle, J. E 
Speece, N. W. 
Jones, E : 
Burgheim, J. H. 
Dinsmore, H. D. 
Darr, J. W. 
Dukes, T. A. 
Sanders, R. C. 
Rubinstein, D. H 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Gibson, H. W. 
Caum, N. 
Donegan, W. E 
Kolb, C. M. 
Carlisten, cc A. 
Fish, J., Il. 
Gooler. M. H. 
Johnson, H. C. 
Seebach. Cc. M. 
Boone, J. W. 
Peterson, A. 8S. 
Charles. G. C. 
Dunn, F. E. 
Thurston, B. BE 
McNerney, C. D 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Watson, R. J. 
Nyquist, B. R. 
Pauley, J. L 
Haugen, O. D. 
Herrick, C. J. 
Buchwald, D. F. 
Danek, R. R. 
Freeland, W. H. 


> 


4th INFANTRY 
Fort George Wright, 
Wash. 


COLONEL 
McNamara, W. 
MAJOR 
Clarke, G. S. 


CAPTAINS 
Wappenstein, 
W. 2 


Elson, J. H. 

Pettee, Cc. §S 

Marsh, C. L 

Niederpruem, 
Ww. Jd 


Lewis, H. L. 
Davis, C. T 
Coates, H. L 
Sander, A. R. C 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Murray, W. 8S. 
Hazeltine, C. R. 
Jones. H. C 
Chrisman, O. G. 
Carne, W. J. 
Roberts, H. V. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
McDonald, T. R. 
Welborn, J. C. 


Fort Missoula, Mont. 


MAsors 
toot, W. H 


Hammond, W. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Stafford, B 
Ely, E. W. 
Cohn, S. F 
Pomerene, J. D 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Wolfe, P. T 
Pahtke, J. F 
Privett, F. H 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Giattly, J. E. 


Fort Lincoln, N. D. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Harris, G. W. 
MAJor 
Byrne, F. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Tourtillott, 
R. R 
Little, B 
Hill, J. F 
Stow, H. E 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Connor, G. R. 
Zallou, C. N. S. 
Dudley, W. K. 
Bailey, C. N. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Carlock, W. B. 
Moore, R. E. 


5th INFANTRY 
Fort Williams, 
Maine 

COLONEI 
Beacham, J. W. 

MAJOR 
Poland, E. I 

CAPTAINS 
Sebastian, H. G 
Knight, A. § 
Cawthorne, T. H 
Farrell, L. J 
Ashton, C. O 
Moore, B. E 
Willis, A. 8. 
Yeats, J. J. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, J. A. 
Sullivan, A. F 
Collins, L. C. 
Colson, C. F. 
tigelow, W. H 
an LIEUTENANTS 

faish. gd. & 

} ae s, G 
Brady, JI. W 
Burke, E. J 


Fort McKinley, Me. 


LT. COLONEL 
Harrison, G. R. 
MAJors 
Teachout, G. W 
McGuire, M. J 
CAPTAINS 

Way, Cc. C 

Gent, W. F 
Deroin, F. A. 
Jackson, W. A. 
Shugart, E. R 
McGill, J. E 
ise LIEUTENANTS 
Pulli am, H. E 
yunn, D. M. 
agel, . A 
Gray, W. V 
Crandall, H. W. 
Cleaves, H. H. 
2p LIRUTENANTS 
Boland, J. P 
Lindquist, R. E. 
Leinster, R. L 
Babcock, L. B 
Descheneaux, 

G. L 


Fort Preble, Maine 
CAPTAINS 


O'Donoghue, W. F 
Bonnett, D. V. N. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Wells, L. F., Jr 

Halversen, J 

2p LIEUTENANT 
Mathews, J. H 


6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. 


COLONEL 
Krueger, W 
Lr. COLONEL 
Cotton, R. C 

MaJsors 
Clark, O. E 
Evans, A. C 
McCarron, T. R 

CAPTAINS 
Soderholm, N. L 
Hostetler, R. L 
Hutchinson, A. G 
Skinner, G. W 
Haney, H. O 
Byers, R. A 
Wheatley, E. T 
Payne, 8. C 
Chamberlain. C 

M., Jr. 

Bassett, A. J. 
Henry, C. H 
Irvine, W. H 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Judd, J. } 
Eason, J. D 
Brier, W. W., Jr 
Catte, Joseph we 
Higgins, C. C 
Johnston, O. R. 
Arnold. W. H 
de la Rosa, O. 
Schanze, A. E 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
) 


Smith, A. I 
Harris, W. W 
Hall, W. C 


Westermeier. J. T 
Kauffman, R. K. 
Truman, L. W. 
Carrell, C. A. 
Derby. R. B 


Huggins, R. C. 


7th INFANTRY 


Vancouver Barracks, 


Wash. 
COLONEL 
Ryther, D. W. 
LT. COLONEL 
Wells, H. A. 


MAJORS 
Brush, R 
Rucker, C. B 
Corlett, C. H 

CAPTAINS 


Gordon, W. H 


Porter, E. ¢ 
Rhoads, O. R 


Dark, R. F 
Lyon, H. Y 
Casey, J 

Cooke, E. D 
Flegel, E. C 


Skinner, R 
Ambrose, F. E 
Edmonds, H. W. 
Stewart, J. M 
Render, J. D 
Isbell, H. W 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
McKee, R. G 
Cross, T. J 
Killpack, H. W 
Carney, J. J 
Powloski, S$ 
Smith, V. W 
Keasler, J L 
Alexander, I 
Bradley, J. 8 
Sloan, E. F 
Bing, R. C 
Cronk, W. G 
Lloyd, W. W 

°p LIEUTENANTS 
Loviess, J. B 
Corr. F. J 
McAleer, J. H 

M 1ioney J Ee 
Haseman, CC. L 
Stearns J » 
wi lliams M. R. 


Chilkoot Barracks, 
Alaska 


Miller, W. ¢ 
CAPTAIN 
Schwa Ww. P 


Hilton, D. B 


lst LIRUTENANTS 
Opie, R. E 
Vida, F. J 


Dewitt, W. W 
Loyd, F. H 

°p LIEUTENANT 
McKee, M 

8th INFANTRY 
Fort Moultrie, 8. C. 


COLONEL 
Allen, G 


449 
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MaAJsor 
Holliday, R. C. 

CAPTAINS 
Mullins, W. F. 
LeGette, A. 8S. 
Helmbold, P. A. 
Ellis, D. M 
Johnson, C. 8 
Swindler, H. O. 
Secker, F 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Keine Eo 
Alexander, M 
Aaron, T. R 
Perry, H. R., Jr 
Wallis, L. D 
Mayo, T. T 
Douglas, W. T 

2p LIEUTENANTS 

Roy all, H. E. 
Tipton, N. E 
Workizer, D. T 
Armstrong, D. H 
Spratt, T. D., Jr 


Fort Screven, Ga. 


LT. COLONEL 
Marsall, Ge. = 


MAJOR 
Matthews, F. S. 
CAPTAINS 

Groves, J. M. 
Adams, C. M. 
Shipp, B. A. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Jemkins, R. EB. 
Wells, O. D. 
Knight, D. B. 
Childs, J. W. 
Rush, A. § 
Causey, L. G. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Mays Ss. BE 
Tyler, O. Z 


9th INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


COLONEL 

Ripley, H. A. 
LT. COLONELS 

Dannemiller, 


Tarbutton, E. H. 
MAJORS 
Mercader, L 
Watson, J. A. 
Stivers, C. P. 
Rogers, W. C. 
CAPTAINS 
Pierce, J. L. 
Brannon, J. E. 
Craig, C 
Craig, W. H 
Ennis, R. B 
Boylan R. 
Canella, J. J 
Halsey, F. W. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Lilley, L. E. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
McElroy, J. L. 
Collins, P 
Hillard, F. A. 
Undritz, F 
Kelly, A. G 
Webb, T. V 
Pearce, C. N. 
Saffarrans, W. 
ssickman. G. W., 


Jr. 
Lodoen, G. O. N. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Wiseman. V. H. 
Kowalski, F., Jr 
Murrel, J. H 
Bogart, T. F 
Anderson, H. C 
Townes. M. FE 
Fletcher. G. E 
Boyd, R. K 
Davis. W. D. 
McClellan, J. T 
Mahoney, W. J. 
Beck. T. J 
Childs, J. D. 


10th INFANTRY 
Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky 


<a 
Croft, E. 

Lr. CoLone. 
Bowman, E. N. 
MAJsors 
Hyatt, J. W. 
Pool, H. M. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


a>. 1. IEUTENANTS 
. 
P 


llth INFANTRY 
Fort Benjamin Har. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


2D Lt TEU TENANTS 


12th INFANTRY 


rey "Dante. Ba “vt 


1st Lirv TENANTS 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Burns, J. R 
Christian, W. W 
Feather, E. H 
Geraghty, M. J 
Graves, KR 
Hardee, D. L 
Roemer, L ko 
Strother, K. C 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Blackford, C. D 
Pryor, D. A 
Woote n, s. C 


Fort Washington 
Md. 
LT. COLONEL 
Kunzig, L. A 
CAPTAINS 
Curran. E. A. C. 
Donovan, L 


Shoemaker, R. L. 


Turner, H. B 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bidwell, B. W. 
Kernan, G. M. 
Nelson, K J 
Regan, J., Jr 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Caraway, F 
Carhart, R. B 
Hammond. C 
Kunzig. H. B 
Train, W. F 


13th INFANTRY 
Fort Devens, Maas. 


COLONEL 

Foreman, A. W 
LT. COLONEL 

Ostermann, F. J 

MAJORS 
Sherrard, R. G 
Bechtold, J. E 

CAPTAINS 
Johnson, A. D 
Ellis, R. B 
Henson J. W 
Colpin, E. R 
Ross. F. D.. Jr. 
Somers, J. F. 
Moore, R. E. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
McKeon, F. H. A 
Tomlinson, C. M. 
Smith, Cc 
March, K. F. 
Kane, J. H 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gans, E. A 
Stanton, R. G. 
Clifford, C. M 
Quinn, H. W. 
Guthrie, J. S 


Davidson, W. G., 


Jr. 


Fort Adams, R. I. 


Lv. COLONEL 
McCammon, E. E 
MAJOR 
Donaldson, G. C 
CAPTAINS 
Thompson. S. C. 

Sullivan, Cc. F 
Davis, G. F 
Johnson, E. H 
ist LIEUTFNANTS 
Shum. R. E 
Thorpe, E. R 
Dubbelde, J. J., 


Jr 
Barnett, J. D. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kelley, S. P. 
Chalmers, P. A 
Semple, R. B 
Frederick. CE. 
Marshall. A. C., 
J 


Jr 
Morin, W. A. M. 


14th INFANTRY 
Fort Davis. 
Canal Zone 


COLONEL 
Heidt, J. V 
Lt. COLONEL 
Hill, R. C. 
MAJors 
Taylor, T 
Adams. W. F. 
Bagnall, W. F. 
Halstead, W. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Rathbone. W. C 
Rustemeyer, J. H. 
Cornell, T. M. 


Griswold, 8S. F 
Bresnahan, T. F. 
Blizzard, J. C 
Day, J. H 
Hood, B. F 
Walker, 8. P. 
B rage, Cc. &. 
McC oy, F. 
Crenshaw. B. M 
Barrett, W. S 
Ist Liev TENANTS 
Wharton. S 
Ellison, H. B. 
solt, J. L. 
Young. T. H. 
Schas, W. D. 
Bonwell, M. W 
Cain, L. B. 
Blair, R. E 
Bryan, B. N 
Marshall, R. E 
Evans, J. H 
Reid A. D 
Robinson W. A 
Raymond A. DPD 

Jr 
Forse W. B 
Mack, E. C 
Harvey D 
Deyo, W. J.. Jr 
Thackston, A. J., 

Jr. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Thompson, ee 
Hocker. ‘/* F 
Kirby, H 
Doidge, J ‘P 
Howard, C. F 
Williams, J. O 
Adams, P. D 
Strauss, R. V 
Angluin, D. X 
Graham, L. B 
Costello, N. A 
Smith R. V 
Millener R. D 


1*th INFANTRY 
Tientsin, China 


COLONEL 
Burt, R. J. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Truesdell K 


MAsors 
Walker W. H 
Ryder, C. W 

CAPTAINS 
Braun G. J. 
Ready, J. L 
Zellars, J. T. 
Rice, E. L. 
Foy, L. W. 
Collier, W. A. 
Thompson, O. N 
Kent, H. T. 
Sims, L. H. 
Barrett, D. D 
McClure, R. B 
Kunzmann, W. J 
ist LIEUTEN ANTS 
Leeper, e : 

Babbitt, R. Cc. 
Pearson. F 
Sutherland, E. M 
Dalbey J. T 
toyee C. H 
Moore, DM 
Cornog, W. W., 


Jr 
Smith W. C. 
Jeter 7. R 
Ford H. P 
trown, R. H 
°p LIEUTFNANTS 
Glasgow, W. J., 
Jr 
Felber, J. G. 
Schepps. Mc 
Lewis, E. T 
Conley, E. T., 
Jr. 


16th INFANTRY 
Fort Jay, N. Y. 
COLONEL 
er J. A. 
LT. COLONEL 
Elliott, J. D. 
Masors 
Kuegle, A. S. 
Jones, W. H., Jr. 
Christian, R. L. 
CAPTAINS 
Young, S. H. 
Frye, R. E. 
McCullough, 2 s. 
Nicholas, CS 
Brown, P. E. 
Hunt, G. A. 


Grose, J. E 
Pirtle, J. J 

St. Germain, C. H 
Purvis, A. G 
Brine, E. L 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Christian, T. H 
Harris, J. T 
Applegate, E. C 
Hoke, W. M 
Elmore, J. A., Jr 
Pheris, W. E., Jr. 
Herte, R. J 
Johnson, H. W 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Lermond, G. W 
Kenny, E 
Brisach, R 
Dohs, F. H 
Diddlebock, W. I 
Urban, C. R 
Steinbach, R 
Armst rong. D. K 
Heiss, G. M 
Little, W 

Gavin, J. A 


Fort Wadsworth, 
N.Y 

MAJOR 
— N 

*APTAINS 
Heath, H. K 
Knight, P. R. 
Jones, R. E 
Metcalfe, Ss. L 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Thoroughman, 
R. M. 
Ross, J. 
°D LIEUTENANTS 
Wall, T. F 
Moore, N 
Stevens, E 
Donaldson, D 
Pachle Fe F. , A 


17th INFANTRY 
Fort Crook, Nebr. 


COLONEL 
Gregg, L. L. 

Lt. COLONEL 
Emmanuelli, F. 
MAJOR 

Hanst, K 
CAPTAINS 
Callen, N. E. 
Austin, H. A. 
Young, T. A. 
Gaskins, C. E 
Webster, O. T. 
Zellars, J. T 
Hurless, B. F. 
Gist, J. H 
Peck, C. R. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Cavenee, R. E. 
Jackson, E. B. 
Sims, J. V 
Sutton, S. T. 
Simmonds, C. D 
Oliver, M. F. W. 
Hughes, 0. W. 
Horner, A. A 
Dudley, G. W. M 
°p LIEUTENANTS 
Martin. G. E 
Pospisil. J. J 
Epley. G. G 
Cochran, L. R 
Keating, J. W 


Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

MAJOR 
Lyman, C. B 

CAPTAINS 
Wood, S. A. 
Wood, J. I. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Sherman, H. B 
Duffner, C. R. 
Ramsey, A. C 
Virtue, C. M. 
°p LIEUTENANT 
Shugart, C. Z. 


18th INFANTRY 
Fort Hamilton, 
a. F, 


COLONEL 
Miller, C. H. 
Lr. COLONEL 
— L. D. 
AJORS 
Schmit w. . 
Dowling, P. J. 
CAPTAINS 
Brown, L. D. 





McCreight, W. V 
Hackney, E. N. 
DeVotie, V. C 
Williams, S. T 
Durfee, L. V. H 
Flanigan, W. A. 
Atkinson, E. C 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Stone, R. F 
Jacobs, B. R 
Salzmann, R. L. 
Billo, J. A 
Smyser, H. E 
Marsh, J. H. 
Cavender, C. C., 
Barkes, L. C. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Taylor, W. N 
Mifflin, T. 
Lewis, C. 

Ford, B. A. 
Lehrfield, I 
Walmsley, H. 
Garrison, W. S. 
McQuade, B. W. 


Fort Wadsworth, 
By. ¥. 


MAJOR 
a ss, T. B. 

“APTAINS 
—. me 
Hollyer, W. A. 
Hibbard. W. 
Brooks, H. J. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Muth, R. W 
Roth, S 
Quinto, M. A 
Ahearn, W. E 


Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
CAPTAINS 
Furey, H. D 
Parker, H. C 
Turrentine, R. F. 
Jespersen, H. C. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Armstrong, L. R. 
McCullough, E. T 
Howat, J. B 
Alexander, R. E. 
Kielty, J. 


19th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
> 

COLONEL 
Huguet, A. H. 

LT. COLONEL 

Ward, B. 

MAJORS 
Vachon, J. P. 
Hammond, C. G. 
Warnock, A. D. 

CAPTAINS 
Sledge, T. J. 
Penn, J. W. 
Chase, A. G. 
Vernon, P. M. 
Bacon, R. R. 
Wright. R. C. 

VV 


Frakes, E. N. 
Campbell, C. E. 
Starkey, J. W. 
Ferguson, J. M. 
Fox, Alonzo P 
Deas, f. 

sampke, i J. 
Pie ree, G. S. 
Carothers. G. E. 
Molony, G. H. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
McCarthy, J. E. 
Smith, L. R. 
McDavid, J. B. 
Essig, T. W. 
Farley, J. F. 
Lewis, W. S. 
Floyd, R. B. 
Dulaney, R. I 
Evans. 

tuck, W. A 
Foster, A. P. 
Taylor, J. S. 
Baird, W. J. 

2p LIBUTENANTS 
Merchant, E. F. 
Bergquist, E. C. 
Calyer, P._D. 
Beall, H. L. 
Cralle, M. 8. 
Willette, G. C. 
Boos, F. 
Farra, J. F., Jr. 
Houseman, E. M. 
aw gg by oA 

fard, 

aed %. x 





20th INFANTRY 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
. 2 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


2ist INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks 


Ist ‘LipureANts 


Diller, Le G. A. 


°p LIEUTENANTS 


Bleakney, W. R. F 


Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
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45th INFANTRY 


V an Studdiford, G 


2p LIEUTENANTS ist LIEUTENANTS 


2p LIEUTENANTS Baker, R 








Notes from the Chief of Infantry 














JAEUTENANTS MAJOR Monger, A. J Kellotat, W. F Murphy, 
3. A. Parfit, E.* Sey ong P 
Soon Edmands, H. J.* 
Callahan. J. W Burke, R. W 
Jr.* j Winn, W. S., Jr Stuart, 
Fort Wm. McKinley, ist LIEUTENANTS - uy a a = 
os . .Veison, _ & t lst 
Christian, F.* Guevara. S. G.* i R.Jr 
re * * 5 are, & we ili, I., JT. linton, i 
Walecka, J. L Poblete, R.* Caldwell, W. G E avans, 
2p LIEUTENANTS’ Griffith, W. B., Tones, S. W 
Verbeck, W. J Jr . Lynch. F. H Horne, 
Parham, A. H : Rumbold, R. E Kutz, Cc. R Keil 
Hammond, J. W 2p LIEUTENANTS Kel 
Pierce, R. J Webb, — ‘ Jr 66th INFANTRY Nelson, G G 
: enger, E. E Tanks) Nelson, . 
a John Hay, Underwood, J. M. fort George G. Nelson, 
= - Kinnee, ne J Meade, Md. ones. 
MAJOR Clarke, L. irden, 
Hartle, R. P Rau, C. J COLONEL Watkins, 
CAPTAINS Stephenson, J.O Cooper, H. L Wheeler, R. 
t, . Boatwright, J. R. Merrill, P. W Lt. COLONE! 
ss Jacobs, G. E Trotter, L.T.R. Kingman, R. W 
Smith, F. M. MAJOR 
Ist LIEUTENANT 65th INFANTRY Balsam, A. §S 
Frederick, J. D Post of San Juan, CAPTAINS Lathrop, 
2p LIEUTENANTS P. R. De Graff, B. R Shepherd, 
McCarthy, C. W. COLONEL Edens, J Murphy, 
Ivy, J. M Byroade, G. L Elkins. S. B . Mi 
Lynde, N. M., Jr. LT. COLONEI Hanson. H. F ist h, N. A. Ts 
sith Inrantry 8S BR. Hilliard, W.G., J Rowes, 
7t < , ? y , 
Fort Wm. McKinley, MAJORS 7 = Mg = H Cooey, 
P. LL. Orton, W. R Landy. C - 
. Sherburne, E. G pete * Lane, R. C 
Pri : on Dager, H. E a Pi - Robe B, 
° Maso s CAPTAINS Raymond, S. J 
Miller, E. B.* Herlihy, E. G Reiner, T. A 67th INFANTRY 
Sterling, J. A.* Cianchit ak E F sand ‘ Cc (Tanks) 
: . ianchin 4 , y 
Hunt bie © Deal C. J. Jr R. I 
“nllinne I Morrison, W. L. _?P 
Collins, T. K.* Bain, F. H RB 
CAPTAINS Phillips, W. L = ai ar ae 
Harding, F. C “iy. a ; 
oat, W. M. von Gremp, W. W bP 
on, E. M Potts, F. G. 2 lst TANK CO 
Alger, W. E.* Addington, F. T. oe E 
Linden, H Harrison, W. F eee pes . N. ¥ 
Besse, L. R Richmond, N. W. > ea Ny P 4 
Jeffres, J. E Hackett, W. E ee te Bye Sy acy 
Buchanan, M. V. Gibson, T. R or o . Say, 
Touart, A. J. Jenkins, E T ot ae | 
Nealon, J J. ist LIEUTENANTS aNeula, ‘8 C , 
Knight, A. T. Schriver, A. J ; Seely, T 
Mott, J. W. Ir Fort Benning, 
Waters, E. U. O. Bush H.C Ga. 24 TANK CO. 
Merritt, H. L.* Conover. W. C MAJor Fort Sam Houston, 
ist LIEUTENANTS Hardy, W. J Kingman, A. F. Texas 
Broedlow, R. W. Smith, C. M CAPTAINS 
Partridge, S. N. Adams, D. L Blain, A. C Smi 


Change in Designation of Tank Units 
A LETTER from The Adjutant General’s Office, 


dated October 25, 1932, announces the change in 
designation of the following tank units: 


Old Designation New Designation 

Ist Tank Reg. (Light) 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) 

2d Tank Reg. (Medium) 67th Infantry (Medium Tanks) 
306th Tank Reg. (Light) 417th Infantry (Light Tanks) 
307th Tank Reg. (Light) 418th Infantry (Light Tanks) 
308th Tank Reg. (Light) 419th Infantry (Light Tanks) 
309th Tank Reg. (Light) 420th Infantry (Light Tanks) 
310th Tank Reg. (Light) {21st Infantry (Light Tanks) 
31llth Tank Reg. (Heavy) 422d Infantry (Heavy Tanks) 
312th Tank Reg. (Heavy) 423d Infantry (Heavy Tanks) 


The special guidons and markings and insignia now 
used by tank units and personnel will be replaced by 
those in general use in other Infantry organizations 
and by other Infantry personnel. 
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vapa—Canadian Defence Quarterly—July, 1932. 
elligence Liaison Between the Army and Air 
ree,’’? by Sqn. Leader C. M. McEwen, M.C., 
.F.C., Royal Canadian Air Force. 
. obtaining of information is a duty to which the 
tary commander must give special care. It is the 
of the air force commander to supply informa- 
The military commander jis interested in ob- 
ing information on all matters which primarily 
et his own immediate plans. Such information 
will be of value to higher and subordinate commanders, 
hence there results a constant stream of information 
passing from one commander to the other, with the 
bulk of it going from front to rear. In the case of the 
air foree, the author points out, the situation is the 
Since the greater portion of information 
gathered by the air force is of value to the ground 
forces only, there is less concern with the proper dis- 
semination of the same within the air force. In order 
to obtain information, the author states, it is necessary 
that the air force be at all times fully informed as to 
the intentions of the military commander. Air force 
personnel must know the general and special situation 
which confront them so that observers might know 
what to look for, what it looks like and where to find 
it, and consequently how to deal with it. Such in- 
formation must come from the higher echelons be- 
ginning with the C-in-C’s directive. 

The author outlines the organization and function- 
ing of the Intelligence Liaison, touches upon the es- 
sential qualifications of the personnel engaged in this 
important work and, in conclusion, observes that even 
with good communications and officers possessing the 
desired attributes there still is need for the closest 
touch and mutual confidence not only between intelli- 
gence officer and pilot, but also between the services. 


reverse. 


Ecuapor—El Ejercito Nacional—No. 64, 1932. 
“Honor, Action, Modesty—Washington,’’ by Alejan- 
dro Andrade Coello. 

A vibrant, eloquent tribute to the Father of Our 
Country, who, the author states, possessed the three 
great attributes which are characteristic of men chosen 
by destiny for great purposes. ‘‘ Washington with sub- 
lime patriotism and infinite modesty founded a model 
republie,’’ the author writes. ‘‘What he has wrought 
is immense. It stands in the forefront of nations. If 
we evaluate human acts by the fruits they bear, then 
none may obscure the brilliant lustre of the country 


which owes its mould to the virtuous genius of Wash- 
ington.’’ 


Urucuay—Revista Militar y Naval—July-August, 
1931. 

‘Organization of the General Staff College.’’ 
Established at Monteviceo, this institution is under 

the direct control of the Chief of the General Staff. 


The faculty, as far as practicable, is composed of senior 
officers of the army. Duty as a member of the school 
staff, the faculty or as student officer, counts as duty 
in command of troops. Student officers are selected 
by competitive examinations from among captains and 
majors not more than 38 years of age on the date ol 
admission. They must have had at least two years 
command duty with troops of their respective arms 
The course of instruction comprises two years. The 
first year is devoted to the study of the infantry divi- 
sion, the second year is given to the cavalry division 
and the army. In addition, student officers during the 
second year of their attendance perform tours of duty 
with the different sections of the general staff and with 
troops of arms other than their own. The latter 
periods coincide with the field training period of the 
army. The curriculum is comprehensive and conforms 
to the general plan of similar institutions in other 
countries. It is interesting to note, that tactical prob 
lems are first solved on the map, and subsequently on 
the terrain either as a terrain exercise or tactical walk. 
As far as practicable the study of each problem in- 
volves the solution of all pertinent command and staff 
considerations and requirements. Each problem af- 
fords the student officers a valuable opportunity to 
carry the ‘‘campaign’”’ to a logical conclusion in all its 


aspects. 


AustriA—Oesterreichische 
1932. 
‘*Russo-Japanese Relations,’’ by O. W. 


Wehrzeitung—August 12, 


Although the war clouds over the Far Eastern 
horizon lifted for the time being, the danger of war 
between Japan and Soviet Russia, in the author’s 
opinion, still exists. He believes, China will remain 
the bone of contention. There are actually three dis- 
tinct Chinas, the author states. 1. Official China, 
member of the League of Nations, American protégé, 
represented by the Nanking government whose author- 
ity barely extends over two maritime provinces or less 
than one-eighth of Chinese territory. 2. Manchurian 
China with its center at Mukden, although formally 
independent, owes its present status to Japanese arms. 
3. Anarchie China, thoroughly bolshevized, centers 
largely in the populous middle Yangtse valley. 

Japanese conservatism, the author states, is thor- 
oughly opposed to bolshevism, hence the Russo-Japan 
ese difficulties which will inevitably lead to war. The 
trans-Siberian railway situation has not improved ma 
terially since 1904-05, hence the Soviet Government, 
in the author’s opinion, is unlikely to risk war on its 
own initiative unless the general world situation 
should be favorable to such an enterprise. It is to be 
expected, however, that Soviet Russia will seek to em- 
barrass Japan when and wherever possible. Japan, on 
the other hand, the author thinks, will resolutely ad- 
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here to her Manchurian policy even though such 
course might compel the Island Empire to withdraw 
from the League of Nations. Japanese imperialistic 
policy in Manchuria, the author states, is opposed by 
China, the League of Nations and the United States. 
Intervention by these, even though it might only as 
sume the form of economic pressure, might conceivably 
encourage Russia to venture a decision by foree of 
arms. 

The author states, that according to a diplomat at 
Geneva, the White House fully expects that Japan will 
be the first among civilized states to be drawn into a 





Fig. 1. 


80 mm A. A. Cannon in Firing Position Showing the 
Right Side 


conflict with Soviet Russia, and that the impelling 
foree behind such conflict will most likely emanate 
from Paris. France consistently advocated a crusade 
against the Soviet. Bolshevism menaces French inter- 
ests in Indo-China where two years ago serious upris- 
ings occurred. France and Japan have recently con- 
eluded an accord relative to the French position in 
Indo-China. According to rumors, this aceord contains 
secret military clauses. Be that as it may, the author 
points out, French support of Japan in her recent 
Shanghai adventure is well known. Japan and France 
likewise acted in complete accord at the recent Dis- 
armament Conference. The author expresses the be- 
lief, that French policy in the Far East is but addition- 
al evidence of France’s determination to destroy Ger- 
many in the interests of her hegemony over Europe. 
A Russo-Japanese conflict would leave Poland free to 
deal with Germany without danger to her open eastern 
frontier. 

FrancE—La Revue d’Infanterie—May, 1932. 

‘*Brief Notes on the New Organization of Small Units 

in the German Army,’’ by Captain de Senneville. 


A recent circular of the German Reichswehr Minis- 
try effected important changes in the organization of 
small units in the German Army in conformity with 
the German theory of ‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘shock.’’ These, in 
marked contrast to the French concept, the author 
states, do not merge one into the other. The German 
idea of differentiation, the author believes, is in some 
measure the result of the weight of the German light 
machine gun (17 kg), which prevents its keeping up 
with the rifleman. In the old organization the light 
machine gun squad of eight men and one gun con- 
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stituted the fire unit. The service of the pie 

quired only four men; the others carried rifles ; 

ped with telescopic sights which enabled them to 
ment the fire power of the light machine gun xs 
The shock unit consisted of the rifle squad armed 
grenade, automatic pistol and rifle. Each of the 1 
platoons of the infantry company consisted of 
light machine gun squads and two or three rifle sq 
Fire and movement were regulated by the pla 
leader, who employed his squads in conformity 

his mission and the situation either as homogeneo 
mixed combat groups. 

Under the new organization the infantry plat 
will consist of three identical and interchang: 
groups, each with a leader and assistant leader. 1 
group will contain a light machine gun squad of 
men, a rifle squad of 7 to 9 men and 1 runner. The 
group leader will normally command the light machine 
gun squad while his assistant takes charge of the rif! 
men. The new platoon organization will thus have an 
effective strength of 44 men, 3 light machine guns, 30 
rifles and 9 pistols, compared to 42 men, 2 light ma- 
chine guns, 20 rifles and 6 pistols of the old organiza- 
tion. 

The German idea of differentiation of fire and shock 
action continues and the mechanism of the attack roe- 
mains unchanged. Combat groups in the attack ad- 
vance without firing behind the protective barrage of 
the artillery and the heavy infantry weapons (heavy 
machine guns, minnenwerfer, infantry cannon). The 
light machine gun squad forms the spearhead of the 
attack, the riflemen follow in column of files. Upon 
reaching assaulting distance, when the supporting fires 
must of necessity lift, the light machine guns go into 
action to cover the advance of the rifle squads, which 
must take advantage of the terrain and the support 
given by the fire of the light machine guns to drive 
home the charge. 

The new organization simplifies the task of the 
platoon leader. It becomes his duty to coordinate the 
manoeuvre and assure the team-work of his three 
groups. The responsibility for the conduct of the fire 
and movement now rests upon the shoulders of the 
group leaders. ‘‘It is a grave responsibility,’’ the 
author observes, ‘‘but it may well be entrusted to the 
remarkably well trained subalterns of a professional 
army such as the Reichswehr.”’ 

Another effect of this reorganization is the substan- 
tial increase in the fire power of the infantry. Each 
rifle company has now 9 light machine guns compared 
to the former six; or 27 to the battalion and 81 to the 
regiment. The light machine gun is of a new type, 
referred to as Model F.M. Unfortunately no particu- 
lars are given concerning this weapon. It is note- 
worthy, however, that each company is equipped with 
three tripod mounts of great stability. These confer 
upon the light machine gun the precision of heavy 
machine guns. On the march, the light machine guns 
are moved by handearts. A reserve supply of ammu 
nition is carried in a cart drawn by two horses. Under 
the new regulation German infantry marches in 
column of threes like the French. 
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ie d’ Artillerie—May, 1932. 
Duteh A.A. Gun, Calibre 80 mm L/50.’’ 


Dutch ** Hollandsche 
elsmaatschappij ‘Siderius’ N. U.,”’ 


Industrie en 
produced an 


concern, 


<)) mm antiaireraft weapon which is said to satisfy all 


tations. Mounted on a cross-platform, the gun 
sses great stability on any kind of soil irrespec- 
if angle or direction of fire. The pointing devices 
t easy and rapid engagement of targets moving 
reat speed. Firing data are transmitted to the 
electrically from a central fire-control post. In 
/f interruption of electric power, firing data may 
transmitted either by telephone or by direct com- 
| to the gun crew. 
[he breechblock is semi-automatic with an auto- 
itie shell ejector. The gun fires normally 20 rounds 
minute but may attain a rate of 25 and maintain 
from 8 to 10 minutes. The maximum horizontal 
range is 15 kilometers. The maximum vertical range 
s 9000 meters with an initial velocity of 750 m/s. The 
projectile weighs 8 kilograms and contains a powerful 
high explosive charge. The gun has an all-around 
horizontal field of fire. Its vertical range extends from 
minus 3 to plus 80 degrees. 
The wheels are rubber-tired and permit transporta- 
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Fig. 2. 80 mm A. A. Cannon in Firing Position showing the 
Left Side 


tion of the gun at a‘speed of 35 to 40 km per hour. 
The gun ean be placed into action in four minutes. 
[It can fire 1,500 rounds without necessity of replacing 
the barrel. 


Revue d’Artillerie—August, 1932. 

‘The Problem of Centralization of Command in A.A. 

Fire,’’ by Art. Sqn. Cmdr. A. Worbe. 

Experience of the past number of years in night 
firing tests against aircraft leads the author to believe 
that aireraft may be combatted successfully under all 
‘ireumstances by the simultaneous action of several 
batteries with the fire properly distributed in the hori- 
zontal as well as the vertical plane. He likewise be- 
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lieves, that centralization of command, which is pro 
vided for night firing, is equally applicable to daylight 
firing. In developing his thesis, the author analyzes 
and discusses the following propositions: 

1. Advantages that may be derived from the con 
centration of command in the matter of fire. 


2. Factors which are responsible for the effective 


Fig. 3. 





80 mm A. A. Cannon in Traveling Position 


ness of concentration in night firing, and means to im 
prove the results obtained. 

3. The possibility of obtaining a concentration in 
daylight firing by employing with the greatest efficacy 
methods employed in night firing. 

The concentration of the fire of 
upon the same target increases the efficacy of the cone 
of dispersion and correspondingly the vulnerability of 
the target within that sacrificing the 
effect of surprise which is essential in A.A. firing. Cen 
tralization of 
their proper and advantageous emplacement. It makes 
for better fire control and facilitates effective use of 


several batteries 


cone without 


command over these batteries permits 


listening and other mechanical devices. 

There are two principal methods employed in A.A. 
fire, the author pre-arranged 
across the probable lanes of approach, and (2) bursts 


states: (1) barrages 
of fire against airplanes appearing suddenly over an) 
other route. The first of these presents no difficulties 
whatever. The employment of the method of cotan 
gents to determine the probable route of flight further 
simplifies this problem. In the second case the use of 
the method of horizontal intersection 
sary which is not very accurate at night. 
detail 


becomes neces 
The author 
discusses this method in giving concrete ex 
amples of its application. 

Inadequacy of antiaircraft equipment, the author 
states in conclusion, compels a seattering of materiel 
in order to increase its radius of action. In his opin 
ion, adequate equipment would permit a closer em 
placement of guns with a corresponding increase i 
the overlapping zones. In that event, he believes, con 
centration of fire will become the rule rather than the 
exception. 


GerMANyY—Militar Wochenblatt—August 11, 1932 


‘*Cavalry the Decisive Arm,’’ by ‘‘No. 80.’’ 

The author discusses the employment of the British 
Cavalry Corps in the decisive battle in Palestine, Sep- 
tember 19-21, 1918. The successes of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Force in Palestine at the close of 
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1917 and early in 1918 convineed the British War 
Council that the elimination of Turkey from the war 
would bring about the early defeat of the Central 
Powers. Developments on the Western Front, how- 
ever, drew heavily upon the British forces in Palestine, 
and the contemplated action necessarily had to be de- 
ferred to the closing days of the war. Nevertheless, 
this operation contributed materially to Turkey’s 
collapse. 

General Allenby had under his command 42 infan- 
try battalions and 37 regiments of cavalry. The plan 
of his attack, based upon a correct estimate of the 
enemy situation, was exceptionally bold. The XXI 
Corps with five divisions and the Desert Mounted 
Corps were directed to attack the Turkish positions 
without artillery preparation, advancing behind a roll- 
ing barrage to the line: Deir-Sheraf-Samaria-Tul 
Karm and the Nablus-Jenin railway. As soon as the 
swamps of the Faliq were taken, the massed cavalry 
consisting of the Desert Mounted Corps (the 4th and 
5th Cavalry Divisions and the 5th Australian Cavalry 
Division) was to break through the hostile line, cross 
the Carmel Mountains by two passes, capture and hold 
El Affule on the second day of its advance and occupy 
Beisan. The possible capture of the Turkish High 
Command at Nazareth (General Liman von Sanders 
Pasha) was also expected. 

The success of this bold plan, though executed with 
true cavalry esprit by a comparatively small force, 
must be attributed to the lamentable state of affairs in 
the Turkish Army. The Turkish front between the 
River Jordan and the sea was held by two armies of 
12 divisions. These had been, however, reduced to 
1,300 rifles each. Turkish battalions mustered 100-180 
effectives. The troops were starved and in tatters. 
Desertions in the Turkish Eighth Army during the 
last month of the campaign had reached 1,100, or al- 
most the equivalent of a division. Horses, gravely 
undernourished, could hardly pull a load a distance of 
100 yards. Six German battalions presented the only 
formidable force in front of the British. Although re- 
placements failed to reach them since the preceding 
spring, the morale of these German troops still re- 
mained unimpaired. General Allenby’s command num- 
bered 57,000 rifles, 12,000 cavalry and 540 guns. He 
estimated the Turkish force at 26,000, 3,000 and 370 
respectively. These estimates were in excess of the 
actual strength. 

The plan of manoeuvre designated Jelamie as the 
first objective of the 4th Cavalry Division; thence it 
was to advance without regard to the progress of the 
battle in the Tul Karm sector to El] Affule via the Mus- 
mus Pass, cut the railroad in that vicinity and send a 
detachment to seize the railroad bridge across the Jor- 
dan near Majami. The remainder of the cavalry ad- 
vancing rapidly had the mission of closing the high- 
ways from Nablus and the Jordan valley—the 5th 
Cavalry Division in readiness at 5 a. m.; first objec- 
tive Liktena, thence advancing rapidly paralleiing 
the route of the 4th Cavalry Division across Carmel 
to El Affule, leaving a security detachment at Jara to 
cover approaches from Haifa. From El Affule the 
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5th Cavalry Division was to send a continge: 
Nazareth to effect the capture of important perso: 
and documents, the remainder remaining in read 
for action against Jenin and Beisan—the 5th A 
lian Cavalry Division, in reserve, prepared to 1 
upon orders on Jenin. 

The British infantry jumped off at 4:30 a. m., 
tember 19, and reached its first objective, the nort 
bank of the Faliq, without difficulty. The 5th Cay 
Division was the first to move out. The advance ¢ 
regiment covered the 9.5 km to the mouth of the | 
at a trot. Continuing the advance, it brushed a 
easily the feeble resistance offered by the Turks from 
time to time. The division covered the distance of 15.3 
km to the Iskandrun in 2 hours, 15 minutes including 
the time taken up by skirmishes. The remaind: 
the distance to Liktena (7 km) the division covered in 
The pace was so rapid that the brigade 
commander, riding at a gallop, was unable to stop ¢! 
head of the column. As a consequence, the advance 
guard regiment was thoroughly tired by the time it 
had covered one-third of the total distance to its ulti- 
mate objective. 

The 4th Cavalry Division passed through the infan 
try at 8:40 a.m. Advancing echeloned to the right, 
the division encountered no resistance. 


Turkish troops 
were taken by complete surprise. By 4.30 p. m. the 
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division had reached its objective, having covered 

distance of 30 km in seven hours. The Australian Ca\ 
alry Division advanced to the Iskandrun. At 8 a. 
m. all communications between Turkish G.H.Q. and 
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vo field armies were completely severed by the 
Brosh oeeupation of Tul Karm. Between 10 and 11 
, Turkish G.H.Q. received information from the 
Seventh Army concerning the advance of British 
ry. General Liman von Sanders notified Haifa 
lispatehed six companies with 12 heavy machine 
under German command to block Musmus Pass. 
; of the collapse of the Eighth Army did not reach 
Turkish G.H.Q. for several days. 

» 5th Cavalry Division resumed the march from 
Liktena at 6:15 p. m. leaving one brigade less one 
regiment at Liktena in charge of the baggage. The 

umand reached the Mt. Carmel divide at 1 a. m., 
September 20, after having left two troops at Jara for 
flank protection against Haifa. The march over the 
narrow trails was made in column of troopers. The 
13th brigade in lead reached Nazareth at 4:30 a. m. 
Entering the town with drawn sabres at a gallop, the 
troopers were stopped within 200 meters of the 
quarters oceupied by General Liman von Sanders. The 
14th Brigade being unable to support the attack, the 
column was ordered to fall back upon El] Affule which 
it reached at 7:15 a. m. The 4th Cavalry Division 
arrived half an hour later having accomplished its 
mission without encountering serious opposition. 

The Cavalry Corps, on September 21, held Beisan 
and Jisr el Majami with the 4th Division, and Jenin- 
Affule-Nazareth with the 5th and the Australian Cav- 
alry Divisions, with a covering detachment near Haifa. 
On the same day, the British infantry divisions reached 
the line Nablus-Samaria-Tul Karm. 

The Desert Mounted Corps carried, in addition to 
the ration for September 18, three rations on the 
saddle and a fourth ration in the rear echelon. 

The operation resulted in the annihilation of the 
Turkish Eighth Army, the capture of 25,000 prison- 
ers, the entire artillery and baggage. The remnants 
of the Eighth and the Seventh Armies, finding their 
line of retreat towards the coast as well as towards the 
north cut off, were compelled to hack their way through 
British Cavalry and hostile Arabs, and retired across 
the mountainous country northeastward. 
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—Deutsche Wehr—June 24, 1932. 


“The Motorized Brigade,’’ by Colonel M. von Wic- 
torin, Austrian Army. 


Prevailing military opinion generally agrees upon 
the fact, the author states, that both horse and motor 
will, for some time to come, remain indispensable. 
With that in view the author endeavors to determine 
where and to what extent the motor may displace the 
horse. Staffs, auxiliary arms and rear area installa- 
tions being tied to the roads will no doubt prefer the 
motor to the horse. Combat troops, on the other hand, 
especially under artillery fire, operate over terrain at 
a distance from highways. There, the author believes, 
the horse continues superior even to the tractor. It is, 
important, he holds, that the strategic mobility and 
speed of the motor and the tactical mobility of the 
horse be exploited to the limit. This concept, the 
author states, is responsible for the plan of light and 
mixed divisions. A few experiments, however, clearly 
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demonstrated the great difficulty involved in the proper 
coordination and cooperation at the critical moment 
of two so vastly different elements as the motor and 
the horse. The next step in the solution of the prob 
lem logically consisted of the separation of the motor 
ized and mounted troops, and their employment in ac 
cordance with the situation, mission and nature of the 
terrain. The employment of large bodies of motorized 
troops presupposes suitable terrain with a good and 
ample road net, a well-developed motor industry and 
provision of adequate supplies of motor fuel either by 
means of peace-time accumulation and storage, or by 
means of developing a suitable fuel substitate. 

The paramount advantage of the motor is its capa- 
city for high speed and its great strategical mobility. 
Excessive optimism is, however, 
appointing. 
expected 


likely to prove dis 
The necessity of moving by bounds, un 
road obstructions and obstacles may con- 
siderably slow up the progress of a large motor column. 
The actual average speed is not in excess of 20 kilo- 
meters per hour for daylight travel and only 15 kilo- 
meters per hour at night. Although the daily total 
mileage for a motor column is likewise far below what 
might be expected, it still is considerably in excess of 
that of an infantry or cavalry division. Another ad- 
vantage of the motor is that it does not require any 
fuel while at rest, and it certainly is not subject to 
fatigue to the same extent as man or beast. Never 
theless, regular rest periods are necessary not only for 
the personnel serving the motors, but also for over- 
haul and repairs. 

An outstanding disadvantage of the motor is its de 
creased mobility in cross-country travel. This disad 
vantage may be overcome to some extent, the author 
believes, by adapting at least combat vehicles for cross- 
country travel. For this purpose, he believes, artillery 
should be provided with tractors and handearts. An 
other serious disadvantage of motor columns is their 
great length, vulnerability and the complicated march 
technique involved in their movement. Strict march 
discipline is essential. Special protective measures 
against aerial and flank attacks while enroute must 
also be provided. Dust clouds, the noise of the motors, 
and at night, headlights disclose truck movements and 
to that extent prevent secrecy. This, of course, is like 
wise a serious disadvantage. 

The author believes, that the employment of motor- 
ized units will not be unlike that of large cavalry com- 
mands. Owing to their great mobility, they are, in his 
opinion, particularly suited as G.H.Q. reserves. French 
experiments, the author states, showed that the motor- 
ized infantry division is too unwieldy. English tests 
with motorized brigades proved more practicable. <Ac- 
tually the brigade in these tests was merely a rein- 
forced regiment with the necessary transportation, 
supply equipment and installations. In the author’s 
opinion, motors within a single command should be 
of uniform type and capacity of performance. There 
must be an adequate supply of motorcycles with and 
without sidecars. The command must be well equipped 


with heavy machine guns and anti-tank weapons. 


Pioneer units are likewise indispensable. 
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—Deutsche Wehr—February 12, 1932. 
**The Basie Causes of the Manchurian Conflict,’’ by 

Lieut. E. Golling. 

When Japanese artillery, on September 18, 1931, 
from positions within the Japanese concession, opened 
fire upon the Chinese arsenal at Mukden, the Man- 
ehurian question suddenly became a matter of world 
interest. Twice the size of Germany, Manchuria is 
the ancient homeland of China’s last imperial dynasty. 
Rich in natural resources and blessed with fertile soil, 
Manchuria is indeed a worthy prize. As the focal 
point of the clashing interests of China, Japan and 
Russia, Manchuria is, in the author’s opinion, a poten- 
tial powder barrel which only requires the spark to 
set the world ablaze. While in 1905 there were ap- 
proximately 5-6 millions of Chinese domiciled within 
this province, there are now, the author states, more 
than 30 millions. In addition to these, the Manchurian 
population includes some 800,000 Koreans, and about 
200,000 Japanese. 

Manchuria is served by the following principal 
railways: 

1. The Mukden-Peking railway, along the narrow 
coastal strip. Constructed with British capital, this 
railroad is Chinese owned, and serves as the only con- 
necting link between Manchuria and China. It is 
an economic artery of great strategic importance. 

2. The South Manchurian Railway serves as the 
connecting link between the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence in the north and the Japanese in the south. 
Considered the vital artery of Manchuria, this railroad 
with all its branches is Japanese property. 

3. The Chinese Eastern Railways, part of the Rus- 
sian trans-Siberian system, are under joint Chinese- 
Russian administration. 

Since Great Britain opened China’s doors to the 
Western World in 1842, the Celestial Kingdom had to 
submit to numerous humiliations. Disastrous foreign 
wars and internecine strife, as well as devastating 
floods and famines contributed materially to China’s 
weakness. Nothing is more natural than the desire of 
imperialistic world powers to acquire a slice of this 
vast territory held by an enfeebled and militarily 
impotent nation. In recent years, however, China gave 
indications of growing strength. By means of eco- 
nomie weapons China began to recover her freedom 
of action. Japan, which sends 27% of her exports 
to China, suffered particularly from the effect of these 
periodie trade boycotts. China’s effort to construct 
additional railways in order to make herself inde- 
pendent of the Japanese lines, also the Chinese tariff 
policy and growing Chinese nationalism contributed 
their share to the growing tension between China and 
Japan. The arrest and execution as a spy of an officer 
of the Imperial Japanese General Staff by Chinese 
troops in Manchuria incensed Japanese public opinion. 
Leaflets dropped by military aviators in Tokio de- 
manded war on China. Reports of the destruction of 
a railroad bridge in Manchuria by Chinese troops 
finally prompted General Honjo, Japanese commander 
in Korea, to take drastic action. He promptly oc- 
eupied Mukden and with action the military party 
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once more set the pace for a ‘‘positive’’ foreign po ¢y 

Three factors determine the foreign policy of Jay in 

1. Territorial expansion to accommodate the gi»y 
ing population which increases at a rate of 900 00 
per year. 

2. Creation of markets for Japanese industrie 

3. Aequisition of sources of raw materials w) ic) 
will render Japan independent of foreign counties 
and which would be capable of sustaining Japan in 
case of war. 

A powerful navy is a prime necessity for the at 
tainment of these objectives. 

Manchuria has been virtually a Japanese posses 
the Russo-Japanese war. Chinese soy- 
ereignty was at the best nominal. Japanese invest- 
ments in Manchuria are in excess of a billion dollars 
Japan has built schools, hospitals and factories. Shy 
maintains in Manchuria 22 consulates, 387 police 
tions and an army of 18,000 men. Her nationals enjoy 
extra-territorial rights. A strip of land, 15 kilometers 
wide along the right of way of the South Manchurian 
Railway is completely under Japanese jurisdiction and 
is policed by six railway guard battalions. 


sion since 


Japan’s strategic interests in Manchuria are no less 
important. Manchuria is Japan’s concentration area 
for military operations in the event of war with Rus- 
sia. Possession of that provinee also confers upon 
Japan great possibilities of influence in Chinese affairs 
Thus, for political, military and economic reasons the 
possession of Manchuria is indispensable to Japan, and 
she is prepared to risk her national existence for it 
‘*We must risk war even though Soviet Russia and 
the United States should align themselves on the side 
of China,’’ is the significant comment of a Japanese 
newspaper. Japanese activities in Manchuria, con 
cludes the author, indicate long and careful prepara 
tion. In his opinion, Japan has merely awaited a 
favorable opportunity. 


GREAT Britain—The Cavalry Journal,—April, 1932. 
“‘The Rurales of Mexico,’’ by Perry Cross Standing 


The guerilla warfare which ravaged Mexico during 
the middle sixties produced numerous outlaw bands 
that considerably outlived the civil war which brought 
them into being. After his second election to the 
Presidency, General Porfirio Diaz caused the arrest 
of the leaders of some of the most notorious bands 
that ravaged the countryside. He then hit upon the 
expedient of giving them their choice of being shot 
or taking service under him as captains of a rural 
police, pledging themselves to assist in ridding the 
country of the robber organizations. It was the be 
ginning of the famous Rurales, corresponding in both 
authority and discipline to the Mounted Police of 
Canada. 

The Rurales were mounted upon small, hardy, 
spirited horses of Mexican breed. They were equipped 
with sabre and carbine. They were carefully recruited, 
well trained and dependable. As a reserve of th: 
National Army of Mexico they were under the contro! 
of the Ministry of War although their pay came fron 
the Ministry of the Interior. 
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new constitution promulgated on February 5, 

converted Mexico into a federal republic which 
the right of managing local affairs to the indi- 
al states. As a consequence, the corps of Rurales 
disbanded and ceased to exist as an armed or- 
ed contingent of Mexico’s public service. 


urnal of the Royal United Service Institution 
ebruary, 1932. 


rial Bombardment and International Law,’’ by 
‘hilip Landon, M.A., M.C. 


rom a strategical as well as tactical point of view 

most important innovation of the World War was 

development of the air arm as a means of recon- 
naissanee and as an engine of attack by means of 
bombardment. International Law is little concerned 
with the first of these. The post-war development, 
however, made it clear that in any future war the 
question would immediately arise as to the extent 
to which a belligerent may make use of his aircraft for 
the purpose of bombarding populous centers in hostile 
territory. Eight jurists expressed an opinion on this 
subject in a book entitled ‘‘La Protection des Popu- 
lations Civiles contre les Bombardements,’’ published 
by the International Red Cross Association at Geneva. 
These experts are agreed, however, upon one point 
only, namely, that it is impossible to apply to the 
modern technique of air bombardment the principles 
which under the Hague Conventions were designed to 
regulate the use of artillery on land and at sea. One 
of these experts, Dr. Royse, an American, holds ‘‘ there 
are no conventional rules in actual force which directly 
affect aerial bombardment....Civil populations can 
lawfully be subjected to bombardment....upon the 
basis of military objective.’’ Sir George Macdonough 
of Great Britain, the Dutch Professor Van Eysinga 
and the German Professor Simons agree with this view. 
On the other hand, the concensus of opinion among 
the other experts whose views are expressed in this 
volume is to the effect that while it is impossible to 
forbid the use of that arm altogether, it is capable of 
regulation with a view of affording the greatest pos- 
sible protection to civil populations. 

Professor Sibert of Rennes, expressing the French 
point of view, holds that the term ‘‘military objective’’ 
should include ‘‘any thing or any person that in fact 
contributes to the preparation or execution of hostile 
acts of destruction.’’ Under this definition bombard- 
ment designed merely to terrorize inhabitants, or to 
destroy the economic life of an enemy people would 
become unlawful. It would not spare private property, 
such as a factory, because the bulk of its products 
are innocent. Neither would it spare human life, for 
nowadays ‘‘ workers participate in every war.’’ While 
military considerations make it impossible to require 
prior notification, or to restrict bombardments to day- 
light hours, Professor Sibert holds, that ‘‘military ob- 
jective’’ implies some particular locality and, there- 
fore, the bombardment lawfully spreads its effect be- 
yond the actual limits of such locality. For this 
reason, he contends, the use of any form of incendiary 
r lethal bomb should be prohibited. 
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—Journal of the United Service Institution 


—May, 1932. 


Royal 


‘‘Anti-Aireraft Gunnery,”’ 
a Gunner. 


I. By a Pilot; Il. By 


Two very interesting discussions of the effectiveness 
of antiaircraft artillery fire from opposite points of 
view. Admitting that there has been a great improve 
ment in the technique and accuracy of antiaircraft 
firing since the war, the pilot-author holds, that air- 
craft improved even more, and with due care taken by 
the pilot to make small, continuous but irregular 
changes in course and altitude, the chances of hitting 
the aircraft are less today than they were during the 
late war. He, therefore, believes, that the air force 
must adhere to the doctrine it teaches, that pilots 
must do their work thoroughly and well in the face 
of antiaircraft fire. In his opinion, antiaircraft fire 
may discourage aircraft loitering in defended zones, 
but will not act as a serious deterrent, while parachutes 
should serve to make the pilot’s morale in the face of 
antiaircraft fire firmer than it was during the World 
War. 

The pilot-author regards the fire of fixed antiair- 
craft defenses more effective than that of mobile field 
equipment or the antiaircraft armament of men-of- 
war. In any event, the factor of time, in his opinion, 
favors the aircraft. Thus a plane travelling at 150 
m.p.h. at 10,000 feet elevation will cover four-fifths of 
a mile during the time of flight of an antiaircraft 
projectile. The gun must be so laid, and the fuse so 
set that the shell will burst within 15 yards of the 
plane. An alteration of five degrees in the course at 
the moment the gun is fired will cause the gunner to 
miss his target by about 120 yards. 

Small arms fire from the ground is effective only 
against low-flying aircraft. This, however, is to a 
large extent offset by the enormous asset of surprise 
possessed by the airplane leaping at a marching column 
flying at 180 m.p.h. or 264 feet per second at an 
elevation of 150 feet, dropping bombs and firing ma 
chine guns. In twenty seconds the attack is over 
before the rifleman or machine gunner had a fair 
chance to get into action. A ship suffers from three 
serious handicaps that make against effective antiair 
craft fire: 1. The unexpected movement of roll and 
that caused by the blast of the main armament while 
allowance must also be made for the ship’s course 
and speed. 2. Mast, rigging, aerials and general top 
hamper tend to limit the are of fire of antiaircraft 
guns. 3. The threat of surface or submarine attack 
is likely to distract attention from the air. 

The pilot-author holds, that the air-defences cannot 
erect a barrier which the attacking aircraft cannot 
cross, nor can all raiders be shot down by antiaircraft 
fire and fighter aircraft. In his opinion, the only 
way to stop air attack completely is to bring about a 
collapse of the morale of the personnel engaged in it. 
This can result only from a very high rate of casualties 
among fliers. 

The gunner-author, in support of his side of the 
argument, points out that in 1917 the British anti 
aircraft artillery required an average of 8000 rounds 
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to destroy a single aircraft. Early in 1918 this figure 
dropped to 4,550 rounds and by the end of that year 
it was as low as 1,500 rounds. In August, 1930, a 
75 mm. mobile antiaircraft equipment perfected by 
Vickers-Armstrong firing H.E. shells by the indirect 
method at sleeve targets towed at a speed of 120 m.p.h. 
at an altitude of 7000 feet brought down the first 
target by the 21st round and the second by the ninth 
round. The third target was not brought down but 
examination after thirty rounds showed six holes. The 





wae. ; 
Fiat Tank—-Type 3000 B 


gun was controlled by the Vickers A.A. Predictor with 
electrical transmission gear. 

The same equipment was used in a firing test on the 
Belgian coast. There were in all five series fired. In 
the first series, a sleeve target at 100 m.h.p. at 2000 
meters altitude and a horizontal range of 3000 meters 
produced 54 effective bursts out of seventy. Series 
2., a sleeve target towed at 100 m.p.h. at 3000 meters 
altitude resulted in 23 effective bursts out of fifty- 
seven. In Series 3, against a Fairey Fighter aircraft 
flying at 188 m.p.h. at an altitude of 1500 meters and 
minimum horizontal range of 5000 meters, the gun 
being laid 180 degrees off the target, seven bursts out 
of 24 observed proved effective. Series 4., similar to 
series 3, but a still and hazy atmosphere which made 
observation difficult, the plane flying at an altitude 
of 3000 meters, 23 bursts were effective in forty-seven. 
These four series were fired by employees of Vickers- 
Armstrong some of whom were only partially trained. 
In Series 5 Belgian troops untrained in the use of the 
Vickers Predictor operated this equipment. The gun 
was served by its British detachment. The sky was 
overcast and low clouds obscured the target except 
at low altitudes. The sleeve target, moving at a high 
angular velocity, presented an unusually difficult tar- 
get. It was towed at a height of 450 meters at a mini- 
mum horizontal range of 2300 meters. Seventeen 
rounds were fired, of which only ten could be observed 
and all of these proved effective. 

The equipment used in these tests consists of a gun, 
mounting and firing platform on a separate axle. 
Both gun and limber, which is optional for horse trans- 
port, are mounted on springs, the wheels being pro- 
vided with rubber tires. The equipment can travel 
at 22 m.p.h. The elevation, training and fuse receivers 
on the gun are connected electrically with the Vickers 
Predictor. A mechanical fuse-setter is also provided. 
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The gun can be brought from battery into firing 

tion and vice-versa in two minutes. The detac} 
consists of gunner and nine men. The 46 eal 

has a muzzle velocity of 2641 f/sees giving a 

mum horizontal range of 16,000 yards and a 
mum vertical range of 32,150 feet. A two-gun s 
manned by a fully trained crew can fire six r 

in five seconds. The Predictor is complete in 

with the exception of the height finder. It is ope: 

by five men for direct fire and six men for ind 
fire. Operators of this instrument can easily 
their duties. The only electrical gear in the apparatus 
is the transmission gear for communicating, in cas, 
of indirect fire, the quadrant elevation, direction and 
fuse to the guns by means of the ‘‘follow-the-point 
The effectiveness of this equipment, its eas 
and rapidity of operation convinces the gunner-author, 
that air-bombing is destined to become one of the most 
hazardous undertakings to which aireraft may be as. 
signed. 


system. 


—The Royal Tank Corps Journal—May, 1932. 
‘*Fiat Tank—Type 3000B,’’ by O. H. Hacker. 

The result of some years of experimentation, the 
new Fiat Tank, Type 3000B is the successor of Type 
Externally the two types bear close resemblance, 


3000. 








Fiat Tank, Type 3000 B 
Front View 


the mechanical details of the new, however, have beet 
modernized. 

The power plant is a four-cylinder motor with 
bore of 105 mm and a stroke of 180 mm giving 
capacity of 6.235 litres and an output of 63 h.p. at 
1500 r.p.m. 


Lubri 


The crank case is of aluminum. 
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n by foree-feed gear pumps. A very efficient fan 
s the air from the crew compartment through an 
optionally large radiator. The motor is provided 
a eentrifugal water pump and vacuum 
em. 

he transmission 


feed 


system consists of a reinforced 
ti-dise elutch and a newly designed three-speed 
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Fiat Tank, Type 3000 B 
Rear View 

gear box. The speeds are: the high gear: 9.85 m.p.h.; 
the intermediate: 4.1 m.p.h.; the low gear: 1.8 m.p.h.; 
and reverse: 1.5 m.p.h. The two large brakes, ad- 
justable from the outside, are wider than those of the 
old model. They are operated by foot pedals and hand 
levers. The interior consists of two compartments, 
one for the engine, the other for the crew. The latter 
also contains the steering and operating levers and 
the armament mounted in a revolving turret. The 
tank is supported by two frames fitted on well sprung 
improved rollers with chains that cannot slip off. 

The tank can cross water to a depth of 0.9 meters. 
A spur at the rear end increases stability in crossing 
ditches, uneven ground and dikes. The watertight 
shell is constructed of vanadium steel plates of a thick- 
ness of 16 mm wherever exposed to direct fire and else- 
where from 6 to 8 mm. The improved design for 
lookouts prevents the penetration of bullets or shell 
splinters. The crew consists of two men. Armament 
either a 37 mm gun or a pair of machine guns. 


—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette—August 11, 
1932. ‘‘Officers’ Pay.’’ 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction among 
officers of the British military. and naval services, the 
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author states, with the system of emoluments which 
varied automatically with changes in the index figure 
of the cost of living. The resulting pay cuts had an 
irritating effect upon those concerned, moreover, there 
has never been any real confidence in the fairness of 
the system of arriving at the cost of living figures 
This system bore no resemblance to the charges officers 
had to face for mess expenses, uniform, travelling, 
education and the like. Naturally enough, a change 
in the pay system has been constantly advocated by 
the services. The British Government finally decided 
to stabilize the pay of officers. This decision does 
not involve a change in the pay rates. It merely averts 
a threatened pay reduction and guarantees present 
rates until 1934. The present rate of pay corresponds 
to a cost of living figure of about 49. Should, during 
the period of stabilization, the index figure drop below 
35 or rise above 60 and continue at such level for six 
months, the resultant situation will be subject to review. 
Huncary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—July, 1932. 

‘*Troop Leading of a Reenforeced Battalion in Action,”’ 

by Lieut. Col. Vitéz Béla Pekle. 

The author believes that the principal role of the 
battalion commander in action consists of a proper 
and uninterrupted coordination of fire and 
shock action throughout the combat. In order to carry 
out his functions, the battalion commander must de- 
pend upon his means of communication. The tele 
phone, telegraph and runners provide the most de- 
pendable means of communication. Unfortunately, the 
author observes, peace-time manoeuvres in this respect 
bear no resemblance to the actualities of war. In 
manoeuvres the communications net functions with- 
out break. Runners go about their errands under 
conditions which in actual war would result in their 
speedy annihilation. Although umpires should restrict 
these activities to simulate battle conditions, they are 
actually reluctant to do so for fear of interfering with 
the proper progress of the exercise. This, the author 
thinks, is a mistake for it produces a delusion, and in 
time the impossible will become an acquired habit. 

The author believes that the proper solution is offered 
by the radio. Portable sets can readily be put into 
operation anywhere. Orders given by radio would be 
promptly executed, hence the enemy would have little 
time to benefit from the information thus conveyed 
to him. Hostile interference may easily be overcome 
by frequent changes of wave lengths according to a 
prearranged schedule. For effective service, the author 
believes, the battalion would require about 8-10 por- 
table radio sets. 

Leading guns and machine guns under the battalion 
ecommander’s control may be used effectively to shift 
or to concentrate supporting fires upon certain targets 
at critical moments. For this purpose a special type 
tracer ammunition, which produces a colored smoke 
upon striking the designated target, will, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, prove most useful. movement 
depends upon the effectiveness of the fire, the battalion 
commander can, in such manner, indicate to his rifle- 
men when and where they may push the attack and 
make further progress. 


power 


Since 
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The lion’s share of responsibility in troop leading, 
the author states, rests upon the battalion commander. 
Aptitude, efficiency and force are essential prerequi- 
sites for sure and determined troop leading, but with- 
out the proper and uninterrupted functioning of com- 
munications and the auxiliary means placed at the 
battalion commander’s disposal, failure will be in- 
evitable. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution 
April, 1932. 

‘*Manchuria—The Background of the Present East- 
by Major B. R. Mullaly, 10th Gurkha 


INDIA 
of India 


ern Crisis,’’ 

Rifles. 

Manchuria, with an area of about 360,000 square 
miles extending a little over 1000 miles from north to 
south and about 800 miles at its greatest width from 
east to west, is, in the greater part a vast plain, skirted 
by the Khingan Mountains in the northwest and the 
Chanpoi Range in the southeast. The climate is severe, 
the cold in winter intense. The soil of the great 
central plain is fertile. The soya bean constitutes the 
main crop, the export of which, in 1929, amounted 
to nearly 300 million taels in value. Outside of large 
towns metalled roads are unknown. In winter the 
frozen rivers are extensively used as highways. The 
main arteries of communication are the railways. 
There are three main systems: (1) the Chinese owned 
Peking-Mukden Railway; (2) the Japanese owned 
South Manchurian Railway with the Antung-Mukden 
line; and (3) the Russian owned Chinese Eastern sys- 
tem, the link in the trans-Siberian railroad with its 
southern branch from Harbin to Changchun. The last 
of these systems is a 5-foot gauge railway, the others 
are 4 feet, 844 inches. The break in gauge is at Chang- 
chun. 

The rapidly expanding population of Manchuria is 
now estimated at about 29 millions of whom about one 
million are Koreans, 150,000 Russians and 200,000 
Japanese. Constant civil wars and conditions prevail- 
ing in many parts of China during the past number 
of years have been responsible for the extensive im- 
migration of Chinese into this vast territory. 

The author divides Manchurian history into five 
periods: (1) the early period, ending with the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95; (2) the period of Russian 
expansion ending with the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05; (3) the period of Japanese expansion checked 
by the Washington conference; (4) the period of 
Chinese competition with Japanese interests; and (5) 
the present, when the destiny of Manchuria is once 
more being reshaped. The author outlines briefly the 
outstanding developments of each of these historic 
periods. He goes into detail in discussing the Chinese 
program of railroad construction in Manchuria in open 
competition with and defiance of Japanese interests. As 
a counterpart of these activities, the Chinese were hold- 
ing up deliberately construction on lines for which 
loans had been obtained from Japan, and the com- 
pletion of which China had undertaken in various 
treaty agreements. At the outbreak of the present 
difficulties Japan claimed that there were more than 
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300 cases of infringement of Japanese rights. 
principal matters in dispute aside from the rail 
involved questions affecting the right of resid 
right of lease; rights of commercial and indus 
enterprises; illegal taxation; extra-territorial rig ts 
administrative rights in the South Manchurian !',j 
way zone; jurisdiction over Korean subjects Ww) ose 
Japanese nationality the Chinese consistently ign 
The League of Nations intervened in the dispute, 
the Japanese Government adhered steadfastly to 
right to negotiate directly and laid down a numb 
basic principles on which it is prepared to treat. Thos 
are: 

1. Mutual cessation of agressive policy and cond) 

2. Respect for Chinese territorial integrity ; 

3. Complete suppression of organized movements 

terfering with the freedom of trade and tly 

stirring up of international hatred; 

4. Protection of legitimate activities of Japanese 

subjects ; 

5. Respect for Japanese treaty rights in Manchuria 

China regards the treaties concluded by former gov 
ernments acting under duress as ‘‘unequal treaties’’ 
and as such, she believes, they ought to be revoked 
China refuses to treat with Japan until all Japanese 
troops have been withdrawn from the Railway Zone 

The Japanese attitude in Manchuria, the author 
states, is easily understandable. Manchuria under the 
domination of another power would menace the exist 
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ence of Japan. She has sacrificed heavily to secure 
the right to a special position in that country. She 
has invested enormous amounts of money. The prob- 
lem of Japan’s growing population is likewise acute. 
A solution is also sought to the problem of further in- 
dustrialization, and in this connection Manchuria, as 
a source of raw materials, assumes particular im- 
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ance. It is close, reasonably safe against attack, 
at the same time provides a good market for 
an’s finished products. Last but not least, Japan 
rds Manchuria as her first line of defense against 
Red Armies and Bolshevism. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of 
ia—July, 1932. 

he Philippines and the Pacific Problem,’’ by Cap- 
tain M. E. S. Laws, M.C. 

tutlining briefly the historical background of the 
erican occupation of the Philippine Islands, the 
author diseusses the probable effect upon the Pacific 
problem of Philippine Independence as provided by 
. bill recently passed by the United States House of 
Representatives. 

The author points out, that the opening of the 
Panama Canal soon followed American occupation of 
he Philippines and Guam, and that the Canal Zone 
was heavily fortified contrary to the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. In order to protect American lines 
of communications, the United States established a 
series of naval bases in the Pacific. Among these, 
Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutians, flanks the approaches 
to San Francisco from Japan. Pearl Harbor is con- 
veniently located for the defense of the Canal. 

Even before American acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, Japan annexed Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands. Subsequently she acquired Korea and Port 
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Arthur. The Japanese naval base in the Pescadores 
is 500 miles from Manila. This, and the Japanese 
naval bases of Formosa and Japan proper constitute 
a serious menace to the long line of communication 


between the Pacifie Coast, Hawaii, Guam and the 
Philippines. The acquisition by Japan at the con- 
clusion of the World War of the Marshall, the Caro- 


line, the Pelew and Ladrone Islands definitely estab- 
lished the Island Empire athwart the direct route be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and Manila. Submarines and 
modern aireraft based on these islands would make 
it a very dangerous enterprise for the American fleet 
to operate in the Western Pacific. The possession of 
these islands enables Japan to prevent troop move- 
ments between the United States and the Philippines. 

In the author’s opinion, the situation appeared so 
dangerous, that in 1921 a conference of powers was 
held in Washington, which finally produced the Five 
Power treaty limiting naval establishments and put- 
ting a stop to further fortifications in the Pacifie by 
the United States and Japan. The general situation, 
however, the author thinks, still remained favorable 
to Japan. He believes, that economic factors further 
aggravated the difficult situation of the United States. 
The growth of the Japanese population and the de- 
velopment of her industries compel Japan to seek an 
outlet for both and this necessity actuates Japan’s 
foreign policy. American immigration laws, the au- 
thor points out, closed the doors to Japanese settlers, 
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Australia and New Zealand adopted a similar immi- 
gration policy. This attitude naturally led Japan to 
safeguard her position in the Pacific, and she has 
succeeded in securing control of all approaches to 
China by sea. 

British interests, according to the author, demand 
retention of control of the approaches to the Indian 
Ocean and to keep open sea communications to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Although British trade in- 
terests in China are considerable, in the author’s 
opinion, no vital trade route of the British Empire 
crosses the Northern Pacific. British interests, he 
points out, center chiefly in the Western Pacific. Hong- 
kong, the British tradecenter in China, cannot ac- 
commodate capital ships. Under the Five Power Pact 
the defenses of Hongkong cannot be increased, Singa- 
pore is, therefore, now being developed as a naval and 
air force base. It is well adapted for the use of a naval 
force charged with the mission of defending the eastern 
entrances to the Indian Ocean. 

The author believes, that the granting of independ- 
ence to the Philippines will benefit the United States. 
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lation in Japan Advertiser of Tokio,’’ 
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of British policy in the Pacific. 


Omission 
Kaikosha (The Army Club’s Monthly). 
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It will obviate the necessity of maintaining a gar: 
in an isolated position far from support. It 
abolish preferential treatment of Philippine prod 
and thus redound to the economic advantage o! 
United States. On the other hand, however, the au 
believes, that the evacuation of the Philippines 
adversely affect American prestige in the Orient, 
ticularly in China. The surrender of an Ameri 
naval base in the China Sea will, of course be ea 
for rejoicing in Japan. It will remove a poss 
menace to her trade, and it will also tend to o 
the way for Japanese immigration southward. H 
island possessions will then stretch to the equa' 
and bar the westward routes of the United Stat 
The new policy, the author thinks, is perhaps not 
so favorable to the British Empire. Australia and 
New Zealand naturally regard with suspicion the r 
moval of an obstacle from Japan’s path towards the 
south. 
neutrality of the Philippines will best serve the in 
terests of the British Empire, and he believes, that in 
the future such a doctrine will form an essential part 


Extracts from trans- 


that appeared on page 380 of the Sep- 


tember-October, 1932 issue of the Iyranrry JourNAL, was written by General 


Araki, Japanese Minister of War. 





In the author’s opinion, a strict and effective 
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Infantry Combat Exercises 
By Brigadier General Frank S. Cocheu, U. S. Army 


“Combat firing exercises should be conducted so as to instruct the smaller units in 
and proper use of the ground to assist their mission in addition to developing thei 
AG 358 (6-9-30) Mise M-C June 28, 1930 


maneuver 


HE average infantry combat exercise, as at pres- the condition of affairs indicated causes confusion in 
ent conducted, is unsatisfactory and at times be- the minds of officers and noncommissioned officers and 
comes almost a farce. When, as a final test of the results in decidedly poor tactical instruction. 
year’s training, we issue ball ammunition for combat In order that the maximum information may be ob- 
problems, then surround them with the numerous un- tained from combat problems, they should each be di- 
natural conditions made necessary by safety precau- vided into two phases as follows :— The first phase, with 
tions, we confuse those undergoing the test, for they fire simulated, should consist of a rigid test of the 
are suddenly brought face to face with the fact that tactical and technical ability of the leader and his as- 
much that they have been taught regarding such mat- sistants and of the tactical instruction of those in ranks. 
ters as proper methods of attack—gool tactics—can- Proper target designation naturally belongs in this 
not now be applied. phase. The second phase, using ball ammunition, 
Any combat exercise with ball ammunition, to be of should follow immediately and should consist of plac- 
value, must be conducted under simulated battle con- ing the riflemen and automatic riflemen at 500 or 600 
ditions. If safety precautions are such as to necessi- yards from the same target for a further test in target 
tate unnatural assumptions and modifications of proper designation and in fire distribution. 
tactics to satisfy the resulting restrictions, those in When an infantry battalion is undergoing a combat 
immediate command give so much consideration to test, all auxiliary weapons normally under a battalion 
safety matters that the proper tactical handling of commander’s control in action should of course be pres- 
their units assumes, very naturally, a position of sec- ent, but for the test of these auxiliaries with live am- 
ondary importance. Stringent safety precautions are munition from positions determined upon during the 
necessary, but any combat exercise that brings about first phase as being tactically correct should be carried 
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on separately and not in conjunction with the rifle- 
men and automatic riflemen. 

The combat exercise proposed above would ‘instruct 
the smaller units in maneuver and proper use of the 
ground to assist their mission in addition to develop 


Co. K, 14th Infantry, 1932 Post and Regimental Basketball 
Champions, Ft. Davis, C. Z. 


ing their fire,’’ and would give commanders an accu- 
rate estimate not only of the tactical ability of those 
undergoing the test, but also of their ability to desig 
nate hidden and partially hidden targets, to estimate 
distances accurately and to cover completely with fire 
a designated target. 

All units up to and ineluding the infantry battalion, 
should, under the next higher commander, engage in 
at least three combat problems each year, two of them 
to be problems in the attack of appropriate defensive 
positions where not to exceed four percent of the tar- 
gets can be seen through glasses. 
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Experimental Infantry Organizatio 


DEMONSTRATION of experimental Inf; 

company organizations was held by the 29t 
fantry before Major General Campbell King, 
mandant of The Infantry School, members of th: 
fantry Board, and other high-ranking officers . 
garrison at Fort Benning. 

The purpose of the demonstration was to illus 
proposed reorganizations of the regimental 
quarters company, battalion headquarters com 
the machine-gun company, and the rifle compan 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad, Company K, 13th 
Infantry 
Front Row, Left to Right: Weeks, Dreher, Immonen, Maul 
Top Row; Vienot, Bundy, Chappel, Lavoie. 


the Infantry regiment, using only the present types 


and quantities of armament and equipment. A re- 
grouping of automatic weapons, and increased facili- 
ties for reconnaissance and rapidity of movement 
were among the features shown by the display. 


~ 


Brigadier General Thomas W. Darrah, Commanding Pacific Sector, Panama Canal Department, presenting the Purple Heart to 
officers and enlisted men of the Pacific side on August 15, 1932. 


Reading from left to right they are: Major L. B. Glasgow, G. S. C., Captain S. H. Griffin, 11th Engineers, Captain C. S Shadle, 
C. W. S. ist Lt. P. A. Feringa, 11th Engineers; W. 0. Clarence Mitchell, ist Sgt. J. C. Willoughby, M. P. Platoon, Pacific Sector; 


St. Sgt. R. D. Duncan, Signal Corps., Sergeant J. Viscuse, 33rd Infantry, Tech. Sgt. S. C. Morrell, Signal Corps., ist Sgt. E. A 
Bolanger, 33rd Infantry. 
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experimental formations are in line with the 
work of The Infantry School, which is con- 
searching for means to improve the efficiency 
Infantry. 


John J. Toffey, com- 
under of the 29th Infantry, prescribe the use 
new tentative infantry drill regulations, 1932, 
drills and exercises of the regiment to be held 
d after Nov. 1. On Dee. 1, the new regulations 

ilso apply to formations for ceremonies. 


( » i DERS issued by Colonel 


10 celebrate winning both the Chief of Infantry’s 
| Combat Squad, the Section proficiency tests in field 


within the regiment, Company E, 20th In- 


ntry held a banquet for the entire company at the 
Vnion Paeifie dining rooms, Cheyenne, Wyoming, Oc- 
tober 12, 1932 (Columbus Day). 

Guests of the evening were Colonel A. J. Dougherty, 
Regimental Commander, and Major Frank T. MeCabe, 
Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion, both of whom were 
called upon and gave short talks fitting the occasion. 





The evening was brought to a close with singing by 
all present, led by Colonel Dougherty. 

Captain Arthur R. Whitner and 2nd Lieutenant 
Harold R. UhIman are both on duty with Company E. 


HE new drill regulations are the outcome of ex- 
perimental formations carried on at The Infantry 
School last summer, and tried out extensively by the 
29th Infantry. Copies of the new regulations have 
been distributed to the Regular Army and the National 
Guard for a six months service test. 
Simplicity and elasticity are the keynotes of the 
\raining prescribed in the new regulations. Forma- 
tions and movements for close order drill have been 
simplified and are such that the organizations are 
repared to deploy at any moment. One of the marked 
differences in the close order formations is that the 
nits are arranged in three ranks instead of two, when 
n line, and in three files instead of four, when in 
olumn. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad, Company B, Sixth Infantry 
Front, Left to Right: Pvt. icl. Lewis C. Arnold, Pvt. James 
Shore, Pvt. icl. Luther E. Hoggard, Corp. Charles C. Trendley. 
Rear, Left to Right: Pvt. icl. Jasper A. Wooten, Pvt. icl. 
James B. Miles, Pvt. Walker E. Berry, Pvt. Frank Ostaporicz 


Hii. scores in record practice with the automatic 
rifle were made by members of the company offi 
cers’ class of The Infantry School, according to orders 
made public today by post headquarters. 

Second Lieutenant Francis E. Howard, led the group 
of one hundred and twenty-three officers, who fired 
the course, with a score of 646 A second lieutenant 
also led each of the two other qualification groups, the 
highest score in the sharpshooter class being that of 
Second Lieutenant Daniel F. Waiker, 499. In the 
marksman’s group Second Lieutenant James 8S. Luck 
ett led with a score of 437. 


Included in the group of one hundred and two ex- 





Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team Squad, Company I, 26th 
Infantry 

Lower Row, Left to Right: Pfc. Harold Emenau, Pfc. Teodoro 

Rivera Valez, Pvt. James W. Williams, Cpl. Victor E. Irizairy. 

Top Row: Pfc. Beltharm Leither, Pfc. Richard A. Duden, Pfc. 

Vincent Alvarado Colon, Pvt. Thomas A. Reifer. 


perts are two marine officers, two officers of the Cuban 
army, and the the 
eighteen sharpshooters are one and a 


one of Chinese army. Among 


marine officer, 
field artillery man. 
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HE outstanding event of the season in National 
7, Guard circles was the annual convention of the 

National Guard Association at Norfolk, Virginia, 
over the period October 20-22, 1932. 

More than three hundred delegates from 34 states 
attended and participated in the sessions on the floor 
of the assembly. 

The National Guard of Virginia under the direction 
of General S. Gardner Waller, the Adjutant General 
of the State, were the hosts of the affair, the details 
of which were assigned to Colonel William H. Sands 
and his corps of officers of the 111th Field Artillery, 
Virginia National Guard, with headquarters in Nor- 
folk. The whole affair was systematically organized 
under the tactful hand of Colonel Sands and every 
desire of the Association authorities and the delegates 
was forthcoming. Convention Headquarters was at 
the Monticello Hotel, whose management cooperated 
in every way possible to afford the accommodations 
which were necessary or desired. 

On the day previous to the opening of the con- 
vention the Adjutant General’s Association held their 
regular semi-annual assembly which was presided over 
by Brigadier General Ralph M. Immell, Wisconsin 
National Guard, who is president of the association. 
Other sessions were held from time to time during the 
continuance of the convention, during which problems 
confronting the National Guard and the methods of 
cooperation with the National Guard Association were 
discussed and acted upon. 

Brigadier General Robert J. Travis, Georgia Na- 
tional Guard, President of the Association, presided 
at the sessions. He was ably assisted by Brigadier 
General Claude V. Birkhead, Texas National Guard 
and Vice-president ; Brigadier General Fred M. Water- 
bury, New York National Guard, Secretary; and Brig- 
adier General Milton R. McLean, Kansas National 
Guard, Treasurer. 

Among the speakers who addressed the assembly 
were Brigadier General S. Gardner Waller, Adjutant 
General of Virginia, who spoke for Governor Pollard; 
Honorable Charles D. Poland, who represented the 
Mayor of Norfolk; Brigadier General Claude V. Birk- 
head, Texas National Guard, who responded to the 
addresses of welcome to the Old Dominion; Major 
General George E. Leach, Chief of the Militia Bureau; 
Major General Paul B. Malone, Commanding General 
of the Third Corps Area; Colonel L. Kemper Williams, 
President of the Reserve Officers’ Association; Hon- 
orable Frederick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of 
War; and Brigadier General Andrew Moses, Assistant 
Chief of Staff G-1. 
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The National Guard Convention 


One of the high lights of the convention was 
splendid address of Major General George E. Le 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, in the course of w 
he diseussed the affairs of the National Guard in «: 
tail and gave the delegates a practical and compre 
hensive picture of the situation as it exists at the 
present time. He discussed the Militia Bureau Budget 
for 1933 and explained the expedients which have been 
resorted to in balancing that budget in order to pro- 
vide funds for carrying out the field training projects 
and conducting the full 48 armory drills provided for 
by law. In all of this process these two vital activities 
of the National Guard have not been curtailed to the 
slightest degree. Every organization has or will have 
its full 15 days field training and every unit its full 
48 armory drills. In this process of budget balancing 
a number of projects had to be cut to the bone. It 
was necessary to take large sums from funds intended 
for the purchase of airplanes and ammunition. Anima! 
caretakers contributed some $400,000 to the cause and 
the item of inspection and purchase of ordnance ma 
teriel made up substantial sums. In order that some 
of the funds may be restored to the projects from 
which they were taken to balance the budget, the 
Association passed a resolution directing the Executive 
Council to propose to the Congress the passage of a 
deficiency measure in the approximate sum of $2,200- 
000 to partially cover the deficit in field training and 
armory drill pay. Even with this additional amount 
the Militia Bureau will show a saving of close to a 
million and a half dollars for the fiscal year. 

General Leach explained how the National Guard 
construction program got lost in the shuffle when the 
Emergency Relief Bill was passed in June. He voiced 
the opinion that in view of the economic situation, 1t 
will be an opportune time to go to Congress with a 
construction program early in the forthcoming session. 
He presented such a program for the consideration of 
the National Guard Association. It contemplates ex- 
penditures running to more than four million dollars. 
It covers construction work at National Guard camps 
which is essential or desirable for the training of the 
troops. This construction, which will eventually be 
done, will give employment to workers on the job 
and be devoted to the purchase of material which wil! 
provide orders for the builders’ supply industry in 
the ratio of 75% and 25% respectively. The work 
is spread over the whole country like a blanket. It 
takes in camps in 47 states and Hawaii. The Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution directing the Executive 
Council to prepare a Bill for presentation to Congress 
to cover the project of National Guard camp construc 
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n accordance with the plan proposed by the 
r of the Militia Bureau, and it may be expected 
uch a Bill will find its way before Congress at 
rtheoming session. 
eral Leach explained in detail the procedure 
ved in arriving at the decision to reduce the 
er of animal caretakers in the National Guard. 
Ts was done by requiring these caretakers to care 
16 animals instead of the eight that they formerly 
care of. The funds were alloted to states this 
on a money basis instead of a personnel basis 
and the funds for materiel caretakers was added in 
such way that the whole may be lumped together and 
employed for the purpose intended in accordance with 
the particular situation confronting state authorities. 
In a resolution the Association indicated that the 
National Guard would cooperate to the fullest extent 
compatible with the maintenance of the efficiency of 
its units, in producing economy in national expendi- 
tures, but voiced the opinion that the savings effected 
in the animal caretaker project were too drastic and 
recommended that the sum of $170,000 be restored to 
the project this year, if and when funds are made 
available through a deficiency appropriation. 

General Leach also discussed the medical treatment 
of National Guardsmen who are injured or taken sick 
at the summer training camps. The costs of this 
treatment has been going up steadily since the time 
it was provided for in the law of 1928, until this 
year it is estimated that the total will reach the neigh- 
borhood of $70,000. There is a wide variation in the 
several states. Where the matter is given careful 
supervision, the costs are much lower. In several 
states the men are subjected to a complete physical 
examination when they come to camp and all found 
with chronic eases of appendicitis, hernia and other 
disabilities which might be aggravated by camp activi- 
ties and result in costly operations and treatment are 
forthwith sent back home. The costs of treatment here 
is materially reduced. The Association passed a reso- 
lution directing the Executive Council to confer with 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau relative to the enunci- 
ation of a policy which will adjust the matter of medi- 
eal treatment of National Guardsmen at training 
camps with fairness to them and to the Government. 

The proposition of the curtailment of State Staffs 
was presented to the Association and a resolution was 
passed referring the matter to the Executive Council 
with a direction that it be studied and a report sub- 
mitted to the Association at its convention next year. 

The Militia Bureau Budget provides $480,000 a year 
for the expenses of the 505 sergeant-instructors on 
duty with the National Guard. This covers their com- 
mutation of quarters and subsistence and their minor 
medical treatment. The General acknowledged the 
service these men have rendered to the National Guard 
in the past, but voiced the opinion that now that the 
National Guard had processed a large number of offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers through the service 
schools, that it was no longer necessary to have so 
many of them. He further indicated that the total 
number should be reduced to the point where there 
will be one sergeant-instructor per regiment or separ- 
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ate organization in the National Guard. This would 
provide for about one half the number now on duty 
with the National Guard. The reduction is to be ef- 
fected by not filling vacancies due to retirement and 
other causes. Promotions are to be made normally in 
the D.E.M.L. and the vacancies are to be taken up in 
grade four by not filling the vacancies as they occur. 
The Association passed a resolution on this subject, 
which is quoted in full here: 


ReEso.tution No. 6. 

Reduction in Number of Sergeant-Instructors. 

Be ir Resotvep by the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States in Convention as- 
sembled in the City of Norfolk, Va., on October 
21, 1932, that it recommend to the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau the adoption of a policy whereby 
the number of sergeant-instructors now on duty 
with the National Guard be reduced over a period 
of years until the allotment shall consist of one 
(1) sergeant-instructor per regiment or separate 
organization : 

Provivep, That nothing in this policy shall 
operate to bar promotions of sergeant-instructors 
of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades now on duty with 
the National Guard, and that all vacancies oc- 
curring in accordance with this policy shall occur 
in the 4th grade. 

General Leach then explained his future hopes with 
respect to the progress of the National Guard. These 
included a motor equipment program costing some 
$5,000,000 over a period of years which will give the 
organizations efficient motor equipment to replace the 
old 1918 relics with which it is now burdened. There 
is also a two and a half million dollar tractor program 
on the boards which will serve to replace the old equip- 
ment of the tractor drawn organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard. The supply of up-to-date radio equip- 
ment for communication purposes was discussed as 
was also armament and equipment for the antiaircraft 
regiments of the National Guard. 

The uniforming of the Guard with the new type 
elastique breeches and serge coats was discussed. This 
project is going forward as rapidly as funds are avail- 
able and it is hoped that all units will be completely 
equipped by 1938. Other future hopes include laced 
boots for the artillery, slacks for the doughboy—and 
khaki shirts for all. This whole program will cost less 
than half the price of a modern battleship and will 
provide for the equipment and training of a field army 
of 185,000 officers and men. 

General Leach also discussed the motorization of 
the field artillery and indicated the vast savings that 
could be effected through such process. The figures 
were most illuminating and interesting. He estimated 
the savings to be more than a million three hundred 
thousand dollars if all of the organizations could be 
motorized. 

The air corps problems were touched upon under- 
standingly. The matter of discontinuing the Junior 
airplane pilot ratings in the National Guard was dis- 
eussed and General Leach presented some interesting 
figures to prove his contentions. Since 1924 the Na- 
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tional Guard has had 147 crashes. Of these, 117 of 
the planes were being flown by pilots with J. A. P. 
rating. This is especially significant when it is stated 
that there are only 85 junior pilots as against 221 air- 
plane pilots in the National Guard. 

This latter subject was referred to the committee of 
the Air Commanders, the authorization for 
which was included in another resolution passed by 
the convention. 


Corps 


Among the social features of the convention was an 
old time Virginia oyster roast staged on the lawn of 
the famous Cavalier Club at Virginia Beach. Genuine 
Lynn Havens taken from their native habitat close 
by supplied the outstanding feature of the occasion. 

On Friday evening there was a reception and dance 
at the Monticello Hotel which was attended by practi 
cally all of the delegates and their ladies. The affair 
was supplemented by large parties of Norfolk people 
and the affair was one of the most colorful in National 
Guard convention annals. The arrangements by Col- 
onel Sands and his efficient corps of officers of the 

111th Field Artillery were complete in all details and 
they are deserving of much credit for the way in which 
they put it over. 

The first speaker on the program for the second day 
was Major General Paul B. Malone, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Third Corps Area, who made a stirring ad- 
dress in which he outlined his pre-war experiences with 
the National Guard and the post-war progress of that 
great body of citizen soldiers. General Malone touched 
upon those vital aspects of National Defense in which 
the National Guard plays such an important part and 
paid compliments to the patriotism and splendid work 
of the National Guard. 

Colonel L. Kemper Williams, the president of the 
Reserve Officers Association, then addressed the con- 
vention and expressed his sincere appreciation of the 
harmonious relations which exist between the National 
Guard and Reserve components of the Army of the 
United States. He voiced the confidence that 
relations would be maintained in the future. 

Honorable Frederick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary 
of War, addressed the convention on Friday after- 
noon. In well chosen words he outlined the legislative 
situation with which the War Department was con- 
fronted at the last session of Congress, and expressed 
sincere appreciation for the splendid manner in which 
the National Guard authorities came to the support 
of the Army. 

General Andrew Moses, Assistant Chief of Staff G-1, 
represented the General Staff and made an address 
which was received by the delegates with 
pleasure and profit. 

The final session, held on Saturday forenoon, was 
given over to the reports of the Place and Time Com- 
mittee for the convention of 1933, which is to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, at a date to be decided upon by 
the Executive Council; the report of the Nominating 
Committee and the election of the officers thus nomi- 
nated, who were General Claude V. Birkhead, Texas 

National Guard, President; General Matthew A. Tin- 
ley, Iowa National Guard, Vice-President; General 
Fred M. Waterbury, New York National Guard, Sec- 


these 


much 








retary; General Milton A. McLean, Kansas Na 
Guard, Treasurer. The Executive Council for t 
suing year was then elected. They are General 
liam F. Ladd, Connecticut, First Corps Area; G: 
John J. Phelen, New York, Second Corps Area 
onel Washington Bowie, Maryland, Third Corps 
General Albert H. Blanding, Florida, Fourth | 
Area; General Robert H. Tundall, Indiana, 
Corps Area; General Frank R. Schwengel, II! 
Sixth Corps Area; General Ellard A. Walsh, M 
sota, Seventh Corps Area; General Charles E. Me! 
ren, Oklahoma, Eighth Corps Area; and Ge 
Thomas E. Rilea, Ninth Corps Area. 

The above named officials for the ensuing year 
duly inducted into office and made short talks « 
ceptance, pledging their service to the National G 
Association and the National Guard. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the conven 
tion were the usual ones acknowledging and express 
ing appreciation for the hospitality and friendliness 
displayed by the Virginia National Guard and th: 
citizens of Norfolk. 

General Leach, Chief of the Militia Bureau was 
commended for his splendid service over the year of 
his incumbency in office as follows: 


Be ir Resotven by the National Guard As 
sociation of the United States in Convention as 
sembled in the City of Norfolk, Va., on October 
21, 1932, that the National Guard of the United 
States commend the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
for the administration of the affairs of that office 
during the extremely trying times of the past 
year, and that it express its approval of the poli 
cies which have been adopted to meet an extreme- 
ly eritical situation especially with reference to its 
finances. 


A committee composed of three commanding officers 
of Air Corps squadrons was authorized for the con- 
sideration of problems arising in that arm of the serv- 
ice The committee is to be appointed by the President 
of the Association. The matter of aeronautical rating 
was assigned to that committee for study and recom- 
mendation. 

A resolution was adopted which provides for the es- 
tablishment of a policy authorizing a command post 
exercise each year in each Corps Area along the line 
of the one conducted in the Sixth Corps Area last 
year. The Militia Bureau funds are now available 
for one of such exercises each year. 

Another resolution provides for a change in Regula 
tions which will permit those organizations whose his- 
tory dates back beyond the Revolutionary War to wear 
the streamer of that war on their colors. 

A National Guard Memorial at Washington was 
favored by the Association and so indicated in a reso- 
lution adopted which covered the subject. 

A modification of the regulations with respect 1 
the procedure for the selection of National Guard cat 
didates for the U. 8S. Military Academy was adopted 
It called upon the Executive Council to study the sul 
ject and make the necessary recommendations. 

For the past several years the Militia Bureau Bud 
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s been curtailed below the amount known to be Pvt. Ist cl. Lawrence Alger, Pvt. Ist el. Calvert Allred, 
ary for the proper training, supply and adminis-_ Pyt. lst cl. Woodrow Brown, Private Arland Branch, 
n of the National Guard. A resolution was Private Carlton Cope, Private Euegene Mangum, Pri- 
ted petitioning the Congress to include in the vate Mike Telles. 


et the amounts necessary for the purpose and Company L, 159th Infantry: Corporal Dwight E. 
eliminate the necessity for a Militia Bureau de- (Coxe, Pyt. 1st el. Donald M. Alexander. Pvt. Ist el 
cy bill each year. Charles KF, Alyworth, Pvt lst el. John Osser, Pvt. Ist 


resolution looking to the early enactment of the cl. William A. Solari, Private Frank J. Gallagher, Pri 
N nal Guard Bill was also passed. This Bill has vate Vernon B Moyer, Private Edward J. Wagner. 

before the Congress for several sessions and has 

year been crowded into the discard by the legis- 

e congestion at the end of the session. 

| in all the convention was one of the most notable 
in the history of the National Guard. Much construc- 
tive action was taken for the improvement of the Na- 
tional Guard component and it is estimated that much 
good will arise out of it. 

The Exeeutive Council will meet early in December 
and work out the program of procedure, with respect 
to the responsibilities with which they are charged 
under the resolutions adopted by the convention. 

HE following squads of the National Guard have 

been selected as members of the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team : 

Company I, 127th Infantry: Corporal Roderic Rush, 
Privates H. Zachow, John Nelson, L. Zingler, G. 
Munsche, E. Burr, J. Johnson, A. Lund. 

Company E, 156th Infantry: Corporal Vergil E. 
Barr, Pvt. lst el. Albert D. Carsen, Pvt. 1st el. Harold 
D. Pringle, Pvt. 1st cl. James F. Merritt, Pvt. 1st el. 
Robert B. Preslar, Private Buell H. Brown, Private 
Joseph K. Hardner, Private Tim H. Pittman. Sater Geneedl Geenes WH. Leach, Ciled of Ge Militia Beseen. 

Company G, 158th Infantry: Corporal Ralph Smith, reviews his old Brigade at Camp Ripley, Minnesota. 
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Camp Ripley, the New Camp of the Minnesota National Guard at Little Falls, Minnesota. 
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Pay After Hospitalization 


» lage - pay status of an officer or enlisted man of the 

National Guard ceases on the day he leaves the 
hospital after a period of hospitalization. He cannot 
receive pay for the time it takes to travel from the hos- 
pital to his home. This is in accordance with rulings 


which have been made repeatedly by the Comptroller 


General and there is nothing the Militia Bureau can do 
about it. The submission of supplementary payrolls 
to cover such periods are a waste of time and effort. 
They have to be returned to unit commanders withhold- 
ing approval. To pay them would simply mean that the 
vouchers of the disbursing officer would be held up and 
disallowed when they reach the General Accounting 
Office. 


A Note of Warning 


N a recent number of the 142nd Infantry unit 
journal Colonel C. W. Nimon sounded a note of 

warning to National Guard unit commanders, which is 
both timely and to the point. 

There are those who will say such things as Col. Ni- 
mon refers to should not happen in the National Guard. 
While it is true, they are isolated cases, they have hap- 
pened, much to the sorrow of the officers who were un- 
fortunately connected with them. 


In any event we believe that Colonel Nimon’s mes- 
sage is well worth repeating. If it will sound a note 
of warning where it is appropriate, and at a time when 
it is needed, it will have served its purpose. Colonel 
Nimon says: 


The honor and integrity of the National Guard is the sacred 
trust of every member, from the lowest to the highest rank. 


We must each of us be ever on guard against that which is ob- 
viously and contrary to the regulations governing the service, 
and also against that which, after careful scrutiny and analy- 
sis, does not look exactly right to us. 


For example: There may be instances in which members of 
the Guard who move away from their home stations are carried 
on the pay rolls of their organizations long after it is manifestly 
impossible for these men to attend company drill, participate in 
its local affairs, and consequently qualify for pay. 


A company commander who permits and encourages 
practices may do so from the best and kindest motives; he may 
be personally attached to men who move away; he may. have 
their promise to attend the annual encampment or Federal in- 
spection; he may feel certain that such men will rejoin the 
company ranks in response to call for duty. 

In short, for good and sufficient reasons, he may continue to 
carry such names upon his pay rolls as present for duty and al- 
low them to go with his sanction and approval to headquarters 
for payment. 

But when he does this, he involves not only himself but two 
other men in a deceitful and fraudulent action; it is at his or- 
der that the company clerk writes in the name as present for 
drill; it is with his approval that the absentee member receives 
pay for services not rendered. 


Such a captain runs two risks—one of legal, and one of grave 
moral import; actual exposure of the fraud is always possible 
and probable. It is certain that, should the matter become 
known, he could not long maintain the confidence and respect of 
those to whom such practices do not measure up to the stand- 
ards of truth and integrity. 

Considered ethically, the matter becomes one of grave lax- 
ity. And if he is lax in the strict enforcement of regulations 
concerning his company rolls, he lays himself open to a sugges- 
tion of laxity in all matters affecting the honor of an officer 
and a gentleman, 

Any company officer who is over-indulgent in such instances 


such 


would do well to submit his attitude to a searching ins; 
with his conscience as his guide; and if his conscience 

sound a strong note of warning against the continuance 

a course, then there is something radically wrong with t) 
science 


Methods of Instruction in a National 
Guard M. G. Company 
By Captain Paul D. Conner, Infantry, (DO! 


OMPANY M, 148th Infantry, Ohio Nat 
L Guard, Covington, Ohio, has adopted a m 
of instruction in stripping and assembling of th 
Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .30, Model of 1917 
which has produced excellent results. All parts and 
accessories are held in place by nails on a table top 
with cards designating each part, secured by thum! 
tacks. The table is set up in the drill hall with 
eards under the proper parts prior to the drill. Th 
members of the company prior to assembly are permit. 
ted to study the nomenclature and arrangement of the 
parts and accessories. 

Following the assembly, the company is divided int 
five groups for instruction in stripping and aeneaeating g 
From these groups four men are instructed at one time 
at the nomenclature table by an officer. The cards 





having all been removed from the table each of the 
four men is given a card to place under the proper 
part. When the part has been identified, the officer 
describes the functioning of same. 

The table is sufficiently large to permit two groups 
to be instructed at the same time, one group on the 
parts and the other on the tripod and accessories. As 
each man qualifies at the table in nomenclature he re- 
turns to the group at the gun where he is being in- 
structed in stripping and assembling. 

It has been found that this method of presenting a 
picture of the parts and accesories makes a lasting im- 
pression. Recruits have made rapid progress and rare- 
ly fail to locate the proper part after having received 
instruction at the nomenclature table. 

This method of instruction was devised by Lieuten- 
ant Theodore R. Black, 148th Infantry, a graduate of 
the National Guard Company Officers’ Course at The 
Infantry School. The photograph shows the table as 
set up in the armory prior to drill. 
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When in New Orleans— 


[E Army and Navy Club of New Orleans, through 
‘s President, Major A. Adair Watters, USMC-Res., 
ds an invitation to all officers of the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, U. S. Coast Guard, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetie Survey, the National Guard, and officers of 
\rmy, Navy and Marine Corps, both Regular and 
serve, to make their headquarters at the Club when 
New Orleans. The Army and Navy Club of New 
Orleans is located in the Saint Charles Hotel. 


New Orleans Officers Hear Tank Talk 
ree Combined Branch School in New Orleans had 


the pleasure of enjoying a most instructive and con- 
structive lecture by Major Sereno E. Brett, Infantry, 

October 4. Major Brett is one of the Army’s au- 
thorities on tanks, mechanization and motorization, 
and he had as his subject ‘‘Tanks and Tank Tacties.’’ 
He brought forth facts which heretofore have been un- 
known to a majority of Reserve officers, many of whom 
stated that their military knowledge had been material- 
ly inereased. Comparisons were made between our 
tank units and those of the major European powers, 
as well as what is to be expected of this unit should 
another emergency arise. Illustrations were shown of 
the various types of equipment now being used and 
the eapabilities with which they are possessed. 

The advance notice of Major Brett’s knowledge of 
his subject brought forth one of the largest attendances 
the school has enjoyed. This was due to the efforts 
of the Chief of Staff, 87th Division (Colonel Henry 
R. Richmond, Cavalry), who is most enthusiastic in 
obtaining record attendances at the school. 


Tuscania Survivors to Celebrate’ 15th 
Anniversary in Chicago 
Next February 4, 5,6 


S OMEWHERE in the United States are 1,931 sur- 
\) vivors of the war transport Tuscania—men from 
every state in the Union and from all walks of life 
ind the eall is going out to bring them together for a 
reunion in Chieago next February 4th, 5th and 6th. 

It will be the 15th anniversary of the sinking of 
he Tuscania by a German submarine off the north 
oast of Ireland, February 5th, 1918. 

The almost new ocean liner had been converted into 
a troop transport to carry American soldiers to the 
battlefields of France. Two thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six doughboys were aboard. Two hundred 
ind twenty-five met death that night in the cold waters 
f the North Atlantic. 


This was the one and only transport that was sunk 
by a German U-Boat while carrying American troops 
Little that 
survived one of the war’s most dramatic catastrophes, 


to Europe wonder these veterans, who 


to renewing old friendships at 
this 15th reunion next February. 


are looking forward 
Chicago was selected as the place for this meeting 
because its great World’s Fair. the 1933 “Century ol 
afford the 
the Tusciana 
president, Captain 


additional at 
traction ; Survivors’ 
elected Arnold 
prominent Chicagoan and active in American Legion 
affairs. 


Progress.’’ wil] veterans an 


and so Association 


its Joerns, a 


as 


The other officers are Harry Schostak, Chieago, Vice 
President; Tracey S Milwaukee, 
Treasurer; Leo V. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Historian ; 
D. R. Soutar, Oklahoma City, Sergeant-at-Arms 

As a gesture of international amity Captain Joerns 
Dr. Wilhelm Meyer of Saarbrucken, Ger 
to attend the convention as its guest 


Greene, Secretary- 


has invited 
many of honor 
Dr. Meyer was the commander of the German U-Boat 
77 which sent the Tuscania to the bottom 


A special convention committee composed of sur 





Col. L. Kemper Williams, Inf. Res., National President, 
R. 0. A., of the U. S. A. 
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vivors from every state In the Union has been 


pointed composed of : 


ap- 


Chairman—Arnold Joerns, 180 N,. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Alabama: Alexander R. Cutts, Prattville; Arizona: William C. 
Brady, Gilbert; Arkansas: John M, Sutton, Jr., Little Rock; 
California: O, C., Munson, Santa Rosa, Wallace Lanchlan, Los 
Angeles; Colorado: James Asher King, Denver; Connecticut: 
George A. Clarke, Middletown; Delaware: John E. Davis, Mil- 
ford; District of Columbia: James J. O’Brien, Washington; 
Florida: Charles 8. Patterson, Homosassa Springs; Georgia: 
Courtland 8S. Winn, Atlanta; Idaho: Perth F. Linder, Indian 
Valley; Illinois: Joe Bartol, Waukegan, T, W. Clayton, Dixon, 
Charles B. Dunn, Chicago, Stanley E, Hult, Chicago, Thomas C. 
McKee, Chicago, Roy C. Richardson, Chicago, Harry Schostak, 
Chicago; Indiana: Grover J. Rademaker, Marion; lowa: Wes 
ley L. MecCalley, Cedar Rapids; Kansas: Dan D. Casement, 
Manhattan; Kentucky: Carl B, Pennebaker, Rock Haven; 
Louisiana: Leo F. Terzia, Bastrop, Phil H. Carroll, Alexandria; 
Maine: E. W. Spaulding, Princeton; Maryland: Otis K. Sat- 
teer, Baltimore; Massachusetts: Kenneth 8S. Hall, Worcester; 
Michigan: Arthur J. Siplon, Muskegon, V. B. Hoyer, Battle 
Creek; Minnesota: Herbert C. Rydell, St. Paul; Mississippi: 
M. M. Moody, Poplarville; Missouri: Oscar Axon, Hamilton; 
Montana: Charles C. Smollock, Helena; Nebraska: William H. 
Richards, Omaha; Nevada: Raymond H. Wager, Elko; New 
Hampshire: James A. Furington, Hopkinton; New Jersey: 
Dexter L. Bullard, West New York; New Mexico: Jesse B. 
Cranmar, Buckhorn; New York: David Butler, Larchmont, John 
Wesley Shell, Long Island; North Carolina: Alex Poole, Ashe- 
ville; North Dakota: Knute Nelson, Northwood: Ohio: Allen 
Aurnale Jones, Toledo; Oklahoma: George Ade Davis, Oklahoma 
City, F. W. Denner, Enid, Douglas Soutar, Oklahoma City; Ore 
gon: David D. Hall, Portland; Pennsylvania: William J. Lam 
bert, Philadelphia, Edward J. Kirby, Pittsburgh; Rhode Island: 
H. ©. Waleott, Providence; South Carolina: Albert S. Hucks, 
Smoaks; South Dakota: R. W. Rinehart, Watertown: Tennessee: 
W. L. Shults, Caryville; Texas: Wayman W. Lansdawn, Girard: 
Utah: Renwick S. MeNiece, Salt Lake City; Vermont: Philip 
V. Sherman, Northfield; Virginia: W. S. Miller, Norfolk: 
Washington: George Volz, Spokane; West Virginia: Homer D. 
Coberly, Mineralwells; Wisconsin: M. W. Milwaukee, 
Tracey S. Greene, Milwaukee, Leo V. Milwaukee; 
Wyoming: Paul Lawrence, Powell. 


ee 


Collins, 
Zimmerman, 


A Message from the President of the 
2nd Division Association 


T our last annual Reunion, June 2-3-4, 1932, at 

Baltimore, Maryland, it was decided to hold our 
next reunion at Chicago, Illinois, the date thereof to 
be left to officials of our Association. 

Chicago was chosen by the Association largely be- 
cause of the fact that this great City not only offers 
manifold advantages for a Reunion but because, in 
addition thereto, we would be able to attend the World 
Fair. 

While in Chicago during last June I consulted as 
many members of the Chicago Branch as could be 
reached and urged the Branch to suggest a suitable 
date. The Chicago Branch finds that the Fair will 
not have been in progress long enough in early June 
to permit us to meet on or about the 6th or 7th, and 
the Branch has recommended the anniversary of the 


great victory at Soissons—(Thursday, Friday and 
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Saturday, July 20, 21 and 22) approximate ata i ( 
when fourteen years ago you smashed throug, ; . | 
enemy’s line and forced the order for retreat 
never terminated until the day of the Armistice. 1 L 
recommendation of the Chicago Branch has b« 


proved. The Greatest Shock-Division of the . 

War assembles at Chicago, July 20, 21 and 22, t 

one of the outstanding 

Arms in France. 
Headquarters—LaSalle Hotel, where the nec 

space has already been reserved ; it was necessary | ( 

immediately in order that spa 

available at the time of the R; 


memorate victories w 


the American 


make reservations 
would be actually 
union. 

The affairs of the Association are in excellent 
dition. Notwithstanding the attacks of Old Man [| 
pression, the front lines of the Division have not 
held, but reserves have joined and we are actua 
stronger in membership today than at the date of 
last Reunion. This clearly indicates that each su 
cessive year our service together on the battlefields 
France becomes a finer and more inspiring memory 

Our children and our children’s children want 
see our names on the honor list of those who contri! 
uted so splendidly to the Glory of America in 
World War. We can preserve these memories on); 
through membership in the Association. 

Let us accept this mission for the forthcoming year 
‘‘Let every buddy bring another buddy into the Ass 
ciation.”’ 

Let’s go! 

Pau B. MALONE 

Vajor Gen., U.S.A., Pres., 2nd Division Association 


Trenton Mid-State Chapter Meets 


OLLOWING a dinner and business meeting of t! 

Trenton Mid-State Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, November 2, 1932, Lieut. Colonel Girard 
L. McEntee, Infantry, G-4 of the 78th Division, gavé 
an interesting and instructive illustrated lecture 
‘‘The Gallipoli Campaign.’’ Fifty officers attended 
the meeting, which was held at Alberti’s Restaurant 

Colonel Chalmers G. Hall, Air Corps, Chief of Staff 
of the 78th Division, spoke briefly, congratulating t 
chapter upon its record. 

Captain George Corby, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported that the organization was 17% 
over the membership quota for 1932. The chapter 
now has 101 members, being the largest in the State 
of New Jersey. , 
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figut Have Been Lost! by Thomas Clement Lon- 
van, formerly Lt. Colonel, General Staff, A.E.F. 
e chronicle from alien sources of General Per- 
shing’s fight to preserve the integrity of the A.E.F. 
Compiled from official documents of British and 

neh record, it is an authentic account of the dip- 
lomatie and military negotiations undertaken by our 
Allies in the effort to have the American troops amal- 

mated in British and French divisions. 

[his phase of our participation in the World War, 

touched on at all in military memoirs, has, either 
through lack of full knowledge of facts or tactful 
reticence, been treated as hardly more than a side- 
ight, a chapter or part of one, incidental to those of 
military operations. Probably the most momentous 
problem that confronted General Pershing, the com- 
plete story of his long and tenacious struggle to pre 
vent the loss of the national identity of the A.E.F. 
is set forth in this volume. 

Being intimately co-ordinated with the formation 
f the First Army, this struggle, in the telling, neces- 
sarily embraces the progressive stages of that great 
achievement. The checker-board moves of the Ameri- 
can divisions and their activities expended intermit- 
tently along the entire front during June, July and 
\ugust, 1918, with the culminating offensive of St. 
Mihiel, launched in the united echelons of an Army, 
are Summarized accurately in the chronicle. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to its historical value as a source ma- 
terial volume, it has a distinct appeal to the military 
student as a logistical treatise. 

Lastly as collateral reference in the matter of his- 
torical research and arrangement of material, it has 
further professional worth in the personal library of 


the military student. 
SSeS = 


SimPLE AERODYNAMICS AND THE AIRPLANE, Colonel C. 
C. Carter, U. S. A. The Ronald Press, New York, 
1932. $4.50. 

This book is a text for cadets at the U. S. Military 
Academy. It is an excellent and truly modern and 
thorough exposition of the forces acting upon an air- 
plane, accompanied by a brief description of materials 
used in and methods of construction. The book also 
includes a discussion of various types of military air- 
planes, the equipment installed therein, and elemen- 
tary principles of aerial navigation. 

The exposition of the aerodynamic and inertia forces 
and the methods of securing stability and calculating 
performance is very thorough, being accompanied by 
such complete charts and tables of data that the stu- 
dent could establish the fundamental outline of the 
design of an airplane. No treatment of strength re- 
juirements and calculations or detailed design is at- 
tempted. A knowledge of elementary physics and me- 
‘hanies is required for a proper understanding of the 
subjects presented. The book is an excellent text for 








“It Might Have 
Been Lost!?’’ 





By Thomas Clement Lonergan, formerly 
Lieut. Colonel, General Staff, A.E.F. 





A Chronicle from Alien Sources of 
General Pershing’s Successful Fight 
to Preserve the Integrity of the A.E.F. 


Major General James G. Harbord, 
U.S. A., Chief of Staff of the 
A."E. F., Says: 


“I have read this book with the greatest 
of interest. There was, perhaps, no question 
outside the actual direction of troops on the 
front line which made such demands on the 
time of General Pershing as the ever-recurring 
question of whether or not we should have an 
American Army or feed our men into British 
and French organizations. Colonel Lonergan 
has, in this book, revealed a lot of material, 
most of it from Allied sources, which has not 
been published before. Every American in- 
terested in this phase of our relations with the 
Allies, should read this book.” 





See review on this page 
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Ever Been Lost 
With A Good 
Map In Your 
Hand? 


RIDICULOUS ?? 
YOU’D BE SURPRISED! 


Cw 


**More attacks fail from loss of direc- 
tion than from any other cause.’’ In- 
fantry Drill Regulations (1918) of the 
A. E. F., Part 1, par. 395. 


Cw 


MAP 
RECONNAISSANCE 


gives all the information 
you need to make or read 
a military map or to inter- 
pret an air photograph. 


Cw 


Its exposition of the subject 
is clear cut and easily 
understandable. 


Cw 


Supply plenty of the practice and 
you can be assured of 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


PRICE 
In Cloth - - - 
In Flexible, Waterproof 
Leatherette - - 


$1.60, Postpaid 


$1.80, Postpaid 


Your Name‘ Stamped in Gold on Leatherette Binding, 35 cents 
a Copy (one line) or 50 cents (two lines). 


DISCOUNT FOR QUANTITY PURCHASES 
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use in engineering schools but is too technical 
average individual. 
‘*YorKTOWN, 1781,’’ by Colonel H. L. L 


Section. Army War College. 19 j 
1931. U. S. Government P) 


219 pages ; 
tions; 7 
Office. 
George Washington, resourceful and successfu 

mander in Chief of our ragged Continentals, is 

best in the remarkable series of land and sea ope: 
that culminated in the surrender of Cornwa 

Yorktown. His masterful leadership in effecti: 

final coneentration, involving the employme: 

French and American troops in harmonious co 

tion with the French fleet under De Grasse, is 

presented in ‘‘ Yorktown, 1781.’’ 

In preparing this book, the author has gone 
into the most authoritative original sources, an 


maps, 


studied the ground with an appreciative eye for mi 
tary values. His work displays not only profess 
military training, but a breadth of view which e 
braces the background of diplomatic maneuvers 
England and France, that had direct bearing on the 
outcome of the struggle then going on in America 
Among the chapters devoted to the leaders on bot! 
sides those on Lafayette, D’Estaing, Rochambean 
Cornwallis, and Franklin at the Court of Louis XVI 
are especially worthy of note. The story of the s 
battle between the fleets of De Grasse and Graves, of 
the capes of Virginia, is one of absorbing interest. It 
is the most comprehensive account of this action t] 
has appeared in print, and the only one that is ad 
quately supplemented with a battle-map showing t 
positions and movements of the ships. 

This book is published as Senate Document No. 27 
3d Session, 71st Congress, by the U. S. 
Printing Office. It is beautifully printed, well il 
trated, and supplied with excellent maps. For 1 
Yorktown area, the maps show both the fortifications 
of 1781 and the present road net, so that a persor 
the ground would have no difficulty in orienting hin 
self. In addition, there are several oblique airpla: 
views of Yorktown and its environs. A limited editio: 
cloth bound, is available for distribution by members 
of Congress, additional copies may be purchased fro1 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 
cloth bound, at $1.75 per copy. This book deserves a 
place on the shelves of every public and military 
library in the United States. 
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Government 


An Economic AND History oF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Edward Frank Humphrey, Ph.D., 639 
pages. The Century Co., New York, 1931. 

An intensely interesting account of America’ 
growth and development since discoverers first set { 
upon its shores. It traces the discoveries of the Nev 
World and follows the economic interchange a 
mutual reactions of the New World and the Old World 
systems. Every phase of the economic progress 
the United States is treated in this penetrating stu: 
which also reflects our political history and social e 
lution. 
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the Peaks 


Needlessly, year after year, 
tuberculosis takes its great 
toll. No other disease kills 
as many persons in the 
most productive period of 
life—15 to 45. Examine 
the peaks. Startling? Yes, 
for tuberculosis can be 
avoided and cured. Help 
fj flatten these peaks. Your 
health tomorrow may 
depend on your as- 
sistance today. 
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